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Mythology among the Hebrews, and its His- 
torical Development. By Ignaz Goldziher, 
Ph.D., Member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with Additions by the Author, by 
Russell Martineau, M.A., of the British 
Museum. (London: Longmans, 1877.) 


(First Notice.) 


An extraordinary work, which unites the 
most various and conflicting qualities. Full 
of brilliant ideas, controlled by scientific 
method, studded with evidences of Oriental 
learning, and vivified by an enthusiasm for 
the Hebrew race, which shows itself even 
down to the choice of literary references. 
The author, an earnest and still youthful 
Israelite, trained in the school of the best 
. Arabist of Germany (Dr. Fleischer), familiar 
doubtless with the letter of the Old Testa- 
ment from his childhood, but with a compre- 
hensive sympathy for Western culture. A 
book at which many will shake their heads, 
as destructive of the historical bases of re- 
ligion, but which itself claims to elevate 
spiritual religion toa higher pedestal than 
before, and to restore a fresh and virgin 
charm to the venerable records of ancient 
Palestine. A book, however, of which it is 
easy to say almost as much evil as good; 
which promises much more than it performs, 
and, though well worth reading, only to be 
read with caution. 

The interests of the author are purely 
scientific. But as under the guise of science 
opinions may easily be conveyed hostile to 
theistic religion, he is careful to state his 
position at the outset. He holds that it is 
possible to keep the essence of religion, 
while submitting the historical forms in 
which religion has appeared to the most 
unreserved criticism. His “ highest ideal of 
religion’ is a pure monotheism, “ which is 
independent of legends and traditions of 
race, and hasits centre, its exclusive element 
of life. . .. in aspiration after the single 
living source of all truth and morality” 
(p. xxx.). This in the main is, or at any rate 
was, the point of view of his master and 
brother Israelite, H. Steinthal, who has de- 
veloped it in the most charming manner in 
a short tract, which can be had for 
a shilling, entitled Mythos und Religion 
(Berlin: Liideritz, 1870). 

Dr. Goldziher writes on Hebrew mytho- 
logy. But had the Hebrews, had any of 
the Semites, a mythology? M. Renan 


(Histoire générale des langues sémitiqnes, 4th 
ed., 1863, p. 7) formerly replied in the nega- 
But his generalisation, so soothing to 


tive. 








prejudices both of religion and (see the con- 
text) of race, was found to be inaccurate. 
He regarded Semitism too much from the 
point of view of Israelitish religion, and of 
this, too, in its latest form, and it was ac- 
cordingly easy (and in these days of assured 
Assyrian discovery it has become still easier) 
to refute him on historical grounds. Two 
other weapons remain, each sufficient to dis- 
comfit the brilliant Frenchman—psychology 
and philology. The argument from psycho- 
logy has been chiefly pressed by the school 
of Steinthal. 1t is urged that as men of all 
races, under certain recurring conditions, 
perform the same physiological functions, 
so, under the stimulus of the same 
natural phenomena, all races: produce 
similar myths, however climate, manners, 
and language may modify the forms of 
mythical expression. This is shown in some 
detail in two essays by Dr. Steinthal 
on Prometheus and on Samson, which are 
given in a translation at the end of this 
volume. It is not too much to say that 
these essays founded the study of Hebrew 
mythology. They may worthily be placed 
at the side of the illustrious Herder’s Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, and are, it may be hoped, 
destined to exercise a no less beneficent in- 
fluence. 

But the argument applied most system- 
atically in the present work is that from 
philology, and it is on this domain that I 
now propose to enter. I cannot, of course, 
mention all the points on which kindred 
studies, pursued from a partly similar point 
of view, have led me sometimes to agree- 
ment, sometimes to disagreement, with the 
author. It is, however, only just to him to 
say that the fullness of illustration in his 
book will give it a permanent value, even if 
many of its results should have to be re- 
jected. He enters on his task in a rather 
optimistic spirit. I doubt if he qnite 
realises the necessity for caution arising 
from the lateness of the Hebrew records, 
their composite character, and the monothe- 
istic tendency of their authors. I doubt if 
he does not credit the Israelites with a 
greater mythopoeic capacity than any of the 
Semites possessed. The. Assyrians, it is 
true, had a brilliantly varied mythology, but 
its brilliance and variety was mainly owing 
to their non-Semitic predecessors. The 
Canaanites, into whose mythical possessions 
the Israelites probably entered, were them- 
selves Semites, and as poor in imaginative 
gifts compared with the Turanians and 
Aryans as the Assyrians. And, above all, 
the Israelites had no Sargon I. to fuse the 
native and the alien in one compact mass. 
Dr. Goldziher reckons six sources of 
Hebrew mythology, and with five of them 
no fault can well be found. That the books 
of Genesis and Judges contain mythical 
stories—stories which seem historical, but 
really describe (or in the main describe) 
events and operations of nature—is plain at 
the first glance to anyone who is familiar 
with Aryan and Polynesian mythologies. 
The forms of Abram and Samson, at any 
rate, are so transparently mythical that the 
description cf the books in which they 
occur as mythological authorities is amply 
justified. The third source is the narratives 
of the other so-called “ historical books,”’ in 








which mythical characteristics have some- 
times attached themselves to historical per- 
sons and actions, and historical facts to 
mythical persons. This, too, is not only 
possible in the abstract, but has been proved, 
though on a small scale, by Steinthal in the 
two remarkable essays already referred to. 
Fourthly, we have an important source in 
mythological proper names. Sometimes 
these can be explained at sight from Biblical 
Hebrew; at other times a cautious com- 
parison of the cognate languages reveals 
their meaning, and this enlarges our ac- 
quaintance with the language of the Israel- 
ites. Fifthly, we find mythical expressions 
used in a figurative sense by later writers, 
especially by the authors of Job and the 
exile-portions of Isaiah. This was long ago 
proved by Steinthal, and the recent dis- 
covery of the Assyrian Storm-dragon has 
placed it beyond the reach of contradiction. 
Sixth and last of the sources of Hebrew 
mythology, according to our author, is the 
Jewish Agada, which, he says, “contains 
many a treasure of as high an antiquity as 
the mythological sources within the canon.” 
It isnolonger necessary to explain what the 
Agada is; this, at least, has been done to 
perfection by the lamented Mr. Deutsch. 
And I am quite willing to admit that an 
Agadic story may suggest a probable inter- 
pretation of a traditional name—as, for in- 
stance, in the case of Balaam, originally, per- 
haps, a name of the monster which devours 
the sun. The “ Devourer” of the sun may 
have become a devourer of the Hebrew 
people, just as the Sun-hero (Samson) be- 
came the Hebrew national hero, and just as 
(I may add) in the book of Jonah the sun de- 
voured by the monster gives place to a sym- 
bolical representation of the Jewish people. 
But as an authority for ancient myths, I for 
one altogether repudiate the Agada. So 
far as I can judge from the specimens 
of it given, ¢.g.,in Gratz’s Monatsschrift,and in 
Beer’s Leben Abraham's (how can Dr. Gold- 
ziher call this a ‘‘ valuation ” of the Agadic 
stories ?), the Agadic statements are either 
baseless fabrications or late intruders 
from foreign cycles of mythology. It is 
possible, no doubt, that instinct led the 
Agadists right in some of their additions to 
the Biblical accounts, but we have no sure 
means of detecting such cases, unless, 
indeed, as in the case of Nimrod, the Old 
Testament itself confirms the view of the 
Agadists. It seems necessary to make this 
emphatic repudiation, as no less a scholar 
than Licbrecht (who is followed by Mr. 
Baring-Gould) has been led into error by 
this too fascinating Delilah. 3ut, though 
admitting five out of the anthor’s six 
sources, I think he is very incautious in 
some of his statements respecting them. 
The Samson-story is, no doubt, a solar myth, 
but it clearly forms a section by itself, and 
to assume that a work of such heterogeneous 
elements (see Ewald’s History, 1. 151) as 
the Book of Judges is throughout mythical 
is contrary to the tradition of German 
thoroughness. Still worse is the example 
adduced of the linguistic results of my- 
thological enquiry. The familiar verb 
hishkim, ‘to rise early,” is here (p. 25, 
cf. p. 124) derived from sh’kem — not 
in the well-attested sense of “neck,” but 
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in’ the supposed meaning of “dawn,” be- 
cause it fits im with Dr. Goldziher’s hypo- 
thetical interpretation of Gen. xxxiv. Un- 
fortunately, the Hebrews were in no want 
of words for ‘‘ dawn,” and sometimes attach 
the phrase ‘“‘ in the morning,” or “‘ when the 
dawn went up,” to this very verb hishkim. 
The chapter on Method contains some 
valuable hints from psychology, which I 
pass over with regret, and also a specimen 
of the mode of analysing the Hebrew narra- 
tives, so as to discover the hidden mythic 
“motive.” It is the celebrated story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac in Gen. xxii. No notice, 
I am sorry to see, is taken of the light 
thrown on part of the narrative from the 
Accadian. 

The fourth chapter is quite a little disser- 
tation on the mythical characteristics of the 
nomadic and the agricultural stages—very 
interesting, though much of it superfluous 
here. Among the “survivals” of the no- 
madic stage are mentioned national appella- 
tions such as the Pelishtim (Philistines), or 
‘* wanderers,’ and, Dr. Goldziher adds, the 
Ibhrim, or Hebrews, explaining the word, in 
a rather novel way, as “roamers.” (Why 
not, also, the Hagrim, or Hagarenes, from 
their eponym Hagar, whom the author has 
certainly not succeeded in resolving into a 
solar myth?) Also lunar chronology, and 
lunar religion ; and, above all, the preference 
for a rainy, and especially a night, sky, as 
bemg cool for journeys and favourable to 
pasturage. This latter point is certainly 
one of the most striking in Dr. Goldziher’s 
book, and, if not absolutely original, he has 
made it his own by the tact with which he 
has applied it in the explanation of Hebrew 
myths. 

But the most brilliant chapter in the 
volume is undoubtedly the fifth, in which 
the author’s principles of interpretation are 
put to the test. I will allow myself to divide 
the proper names here dealt with into three 
groups, the first containing those which have 
been made out with all but absolute certainty, 
the second those of which plausible explana- 
tions have been offered, and the third those 
which ought to be at once rejected. In the 
first of these I would include Abram, Isaac, 
Jephthah, Levi, Ephraim, Naphtali, Perez, 
Zerah, Sarah, Milcah ; in the second, Edom, 
Laban, Shem, Lot, Zebulun, Joseph, Rachel, 
Ham; in the third, Abel, Jabal, Japheth, 
Hagar, Enoch, Dan, Judah, Esau, Tamar, 
Asher and Asherah, Cherubim. Let me 
state at once why I cannot give a more com- 
plete adhesion to the first class of Dr. Gold- 
ziher’s explanations. It is that in order to 
make his demonstration scientific, he ought 
to have established a connexion between the 
names of the patriarchs and heroes and those 
of known Semitic deities. Between the 
earliest naive mythical stage and the quasi- 
historical there is admitted to have been a 
stage when the mythical names or epithets be- 
longed to divinities. Itis not scientific to leap 
from the first stage to the third by specula- 
tions, howeveringenious. Now, the close con- 
nexion which the Book of Genesis itself asserts 
between the ancestors of Israel and Chaldaea 
warrants us in expecting that the light, if it 
comes at ail, will come from Chaldaea. And 
from Chaldaea it has already begun to dawn, 
and it was Dr. Goldziher’s duty to make 





himself a master of all that can be known at 
present of Chaldaean religion. It is futile 
to suppose that a few casual references to 
books on Assyrian of various dates and values 
will suffice for this purpose. How mechani- 
cally and superficially he has studied (if the 
word may be used) Assyrian matters, is 
clearly shown by a singular mistake he ‘has 
fallen into on page 124, where he refers to 
Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary (i., 248) for the 
statement that Dn in Assyrian expresses the 
idea of going. Mr. Norris says nothing of 
the kind, and Dr. Goldziher has shown him- 
self ignorant of the fundamental law of 
Assyrian writing. With regard to the names 
of the patriarchs and heroes, one may lay 
it down as a canon that wherever a 
name is not at once transparent, we should 
forbear to speculate until all possible points 
of contact with Babylonian and Assyrian 
mythology have been tried. (Hsau may be 
admitted as an exception.) Of course, it 
will take years before even the names of the 
Mesopotamian deities can be ascertained with 
an approach to completeness. Perhaps I 
ought in strictness to postpone the date for 
speculation on obscure Hebrew mythic 
names till something more is known of 
Phoenician ; at any rate, till the eagerly ex- 
pected Corpus of Phoenician inscriptions, 
which the French Academy has undertaken, 
has seen the light. As yet, however, the 
prospects of help from Phoenicia do not 
seem very great. We are still too much 
confined to the confused and doubtful state- 
ments of Philo of Byblus and Damascius. 
One of Dr. Goldziher’s most brilliant inter- 
pretations, that of Jephthah (Yiftach) and 
his daughter, is confirmed (he remarks it 
himself) from this source ; I may add a re- 
ference to the name of the place Yiftach-el 
(Josh. xix., 27)—names of places being so 
often based on myths. Jephthah, it is here 
all but conclusively shown, is derived from 
a solar-mythical expression, the sun being 
called the Opener, like the Phoenician 
Chrysor, and the Egyptian cosmogonic deity 
Ptah. “ Originally nothing else can have been 
understood by the Opener than the firstborn 
brother (cf. Gen. xxx., 22) of the pair, Sun 
and Night,” and.to Jephthah the Opener 
corresponds, according to our author, Jacob 
(Yaakobh) the Follower—.ec., the Night— 
“just as in the Rig Veda (ii. 38, 6) the 
Night follows:on the heel of Savitri’ But 
who is Jephthah’s daughter? She is at 
once the morning-glow and the evening- 
glow, which, as Dr. Goldziher makes pro- 
bable from the Arabic, were undistinguished 
in Semitic mythology (see p. 43). ‘*In the 
evening the sunset-sky is born from the lap 
of the sun; and in the morning, when in 
place of the red sunrise . the hot 
midday sun comes forth, Jephthah has killed 
his own daughter, and she is gone” (p. 104). 
This interpretation, if correct, greatly cor- 
roborates the view of the mythical basis of 
Gen. xxii. All that is wanting to make the 
two stories perfectly analogous is the com- 
pletion of the sacrifice of Isaac, and the 
mourning for his death. Butitis probable that 
in the original form of the story both these 
features appeared (cf. the phrase “mourn- 
ing for [the] only-begotten’”). It even 
seems likely that the use of yakhid, “‘ only- 
begotten,” for ‘darling’ in Hebrew was 





partly due to associations connected with 
the myth of the dead Sun-god. Another 
example of the battle between Day and 
Night is found in the story of Cain and 
Abel. Neither name, however, seems ade- 
quately treated. Cain must have been ori- 
ginally, not the Sun-god, but the heavenly 
smith—the Fire-god, like Ilmarinnen in the 
Finnish Kalevala, who beat out the vault of 
heaven on his anvil. Abel, according to Dr. 
Goldziher, is ‘‘ a breath of wind ’’=the dark 
sky, an arbitrary association of ideas. There 
is no reasonable doubt that Abel (Hebel) 
is from abil or habil, the “ construct 
form of ablu or hablu, Assyrian for ‘son’”’ 
(as M. Oppert first pointed out). May there 
not be some confusion in Gen. iv. with the 
story of Tammuz (= dumuzi, “the de- 
scendant”’), who is called in the legend of 
the descent of Ishtar “the son (abal) with- 
out his like, who before the term of his days 
was snatched away” (I follow M. Lenor- 
mant) ? It is not irrational to conjecture 
that Gen. iv. is by a different author from 
Gen. ii., iii., with which it is plainly incon- 
sistent (see Gen. ii., 16). Gen. ii. and iii. 
seem to have closer Babylonian affinities 
than Gen. iv. If so, the latter chapter may 
perhaps present a mixture of two cycles of 
tradition, both of which contained a solar 
hero. 

Of course Jabal, in ver. 20, is only another 
form of Abel, but merely in the sense of 
son; this part of the genealogy seems ficti- 
tious, and has no mythical basis. I suspect 
myself that Enoch, too, will one day be 
found to have a Babylonian origin ; Ewald’s 
‘“inaugurator,’ adopted by our author, 
is extremely doubtful. Jacob (who has 


hitherto puzzled all critics) supplies, under — 


our author’s treatment, a rich fund of 
mythic material. This is another of the 
names of the cloudy or nightly sky. 
Jacob, we are told, grasped the heel of Esau 
at their birth. This is taken to mean 
‘“‘ Night follows close upon Day, driving him 
from his place.” Esau, on the other hand, 
is a solar hero. He is a hunter, like Nim- 
rod, whose identity with Bel-Merodach, 
originally the Sun-god (established by Mr. 
Sayce) is not, however, mentioned by Dr. 
Goldziher; he is “a hairy man,” another 
solar-mythical feature. Edom and Laban, 
too, are solar heroes, which gives occasion 
for an almost too-elaborate disquisition on 
the names of colours, into which I cannot 
now follow him. Sarah is, of course, ‘the 
princess of heaven,” i.e. of the “ night-sky.” 
Rather, in accordance with Assyrian usage, 
“the queen of heaven. So is Milcah. 
Rachel, “ the sheep,” is the rain-cloud ; she 
is the Niobe of the Hebrews. The author 
even sees a mythic phrase in Jer. xxxi., 
15, “Rachel weeping for her children,” 
which is not so far-fetched as it may 
seem. It has, indeed, been anticipated by 
the judicious Preller when speaking of 
Niobe. Joseph, again, is the rainy sky, 
and the story of the rainbow originally be- 
longed to that of Joseph, not to the deluge- 
story. Dr. Goldziher of course quotes “‘ the 
bow of Kuzah”’ (a storm-deity), with whom 
he might have compared the Edomitish 
deity KoZé (Josephus, dnt. xv., 7,9), wrongly 
explained by Schrader, and thus have 
brought the myth nearer home. 
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These are some of the principal mythic 
interpretations which this important fifth 
chapter contains. There are still a few 
more striking novelties which must be at 
least briefly considered before any general 
opinion can be offered as to the merits of 
this part of the work. Dr. Goldziher’s re- 
searches have an important bearing on the 
history of the development of Israel’s lite- 
rature and religion. This part of the sub- 
ject I hope also to touch upon in my second 
notice. T. K. Cueyne. 








The Life of a Scottish Probationer. By. the 
Rev. J. Brown. (Glasgow: Maclehose, 
1877.) 


The Life of « Scottish Probationer is a book 
which has already had a success,on the 
north side of the Tweed, and which ought 
to have no less interest for English readers. 
Scotchman know what a “ probationer ”’ is, 
though they may have met with few like 
Thomas Davidson, whose history is allowed 
to tell itself in the letters and poems col- 
lected in this little volume. Southrons 
may need to be told that a “probationer” 
is not unlike a man in deacon’s orders. He 
is a member of one or other of the Scotch 
sects, who has got the licence to preach, 
but has not yet been chosen to be a “ placed 
minister” of any congregation. Thomas 
Davidson never was lucky enough to please 
his Presbyterian critics. He was still a pro- 
bationer when he died, at the age of thirty- 
three, in 1870. Nor was:‘he successful in 
literature, for prose he did not write, ex- 
cept in letters, and his poetry had a charm 
which was not felt by that perplexed and 
persecuted being, the magazine editor. 
Thus Davidson did nothing, but was a most 
interesting character, whose life no man can 
read without being the better for the spec- 
tacle of courage, affection, gentleness, 
humour, and true culture. To English 
readers, also, the book opens a vista into a 
new world of unknown experience, and they 
may be surprised at the perfect delicacy 
which is shown to exist in every relation of 
life, among people ‘of the rank of peasants. 
_ That a peasant may be, in the best sense 
of the word, a gentleman, is no new dis- 
covery. But it may be news that he can 
provide his family with an education in 
which hostile criticism could find no good 
thing lacking. 

Thomas Davidson was the son of a 
Northumbrian shepherd, settled at Oxnam 
Row, in Roxburghshire. He was born in a 
land of streams, as Ale, Ettrick, Yarrow, 
Tweed, Teviot, Jed—all dear to the trout- 
fisher and lover of nature—but it was the 
little Oxnam, which you can cross at astride 
in summer, that sang his cradle-song. His 
earliest education was to follow his father 
on his rounds among the hills. _ 

“‘ If the way proved too long for the little feet, 
his father would leave him by the side of some 
whin-bush, with strict charge not to stir from it 
till he returned to fetch him. There he would 
sit for hours hearing 

‘The hum of bees in heather bells, 
And bleatings from the distant fells,’ 

Only on one oceasicn does his father remember to 
have found him crying on his return.” 

One thinks of the other child who 





lay on the grass in the same borderland, 
crying, “ Bonny, bonny,” as he watched the 
flashes of the lightning. Davidson went to 
a little wayside school when he was five; 
he mastered “ Blind Harry,”’ self-tanght, and 
all the ballads of thecountry. In later years 
he used to sing these folk-songs to their 
ancient airs. There were frequent changes 
of home, but you can find no nook in these 
hills not informed with “ pastoral melan- 
choly”’ and the magic of romance. At a 
small school near Jedburgh he learnt some 
Greek, enough to understand Homer. In 
1855 he became a “student of arts” at 
Edinburgh, living a very frugal life, and 
making many friendships. He read in a 
promiscuous way, did not add very much to his 
Latin and Greek under, we presume, Profs, 
Pillans and Blackie, but did better work in 
Aytoun’s lecture on Literature. ‘“ Ariadne 
in Naxos” was set as a subject for a prize 
poem, and Davidson was “ placed,” with 
a@ composition in the style of Aytoun’s 
Oenone. Some one sent the verses to Mr. 
Thackeray, then editor of the Cornhill, and 
they were accepted, and even honoured 
with an illustration. Probably Mr. Thacke- 
ray remembered another Ariadne in Nazos, 
by Arthur Pendennis, and atoned for the 
harsh criticism of Warrington, by giving 
the heroine a home in the Cornhill. In 
1859 the student of Arts became a student 
of Theology, in the “ Hall” of the United 
Presbyterian Church. “ Chokeful of Church 
history and the doctrine of levers,” he passed 
his examinations, and became a “ licentiate.”’ 
The practice of his order is to officiate for 
a very moderate fee, wherever there is an 
opening, and Davidson preached, prayed, 
and wrote humorous letters in Ireland, 
the Orkneys, the west hill country, and at 
Aldershot, He was not an intensely re- 
ligious man — that is to say, a kindly stoicism 
helped him through life at least as much 
as any theological belief. So one gathers, 
at least, from letters in which very probably 
the more sacred portions have been sup- 
pressed. In 1860 we find him declaring 
that a “‘ revival” at Findhorn is “the most 
remarkable event in the history of Chris- 
tianity since Pentecost.” In 1866, he found 
** Clackmannan, of all places, thoroughly in 
the hands of revivalists. hope I 
have the Evangel, but I don’t care about 
these Evangelists.” Nor did the patrons of 
these Evangelists care for him. His sermons 
did not please any parish that had a “ vaw- 
cancy,” as he calls it, and, after many walks 
through storms and tough heather, and on 
roads that it was dangerous to leave and 
impossible to follow, his health gave way. 
In April, 1870, he died of consumption, in 
his father’s house near Jedburgh. 

All this sounds like an often-told tale of 
promise and disappointment. But whoever 
reads Davidson’s letters will find the differ- 
ence between him and the pseudo-Sterlings 
of the time, in the perfect courage and 
healthy mental habit, which met poverty, 
neglect, illness, pain, and a very sad fortune 
in another sort, with unblenching patience 
and humour. Nature was always his best 
friend among many friends. When he could 


no longer “assemble himself together” in 
the kirk, on Sundays, he would crawl to a 
certain height, the gate at Williescrook, 








whence he could look all down Teviotdale. 
“His companions were the Bible, Keble’s 
Christian Year, and the Prayer-Book of the 
Church of England, and by the help of these, 
and of the sweet influences of the ‘ green- 
leaved earth’ around him, he would hold 
communion of spirit with ‘the Holy Catholie 
Church.’ ”’ 

It is difficult, in limited space, to give an 
idea of the humour which plays through 
Davidson’s admirable letters. They are a 
series of pictures of the adventurous life of 
the wandering preacher, who saw, without 
despising, the humorous side of the quaint 
flocks whom he guided. Here is a sketch 
of Otterburn kirk :— 

“ The collies (sheep-dogs) mustered pretty strong 
on Sunday, and as the day was hot, and the 
doors had to be thrown open, they enjoyed them- 
se.ves greatly, walking up and down the passage 
to take the air, and occasionally going out for a 
rinute to lift up their voice against any passing 
Saobath-breaker, who, they wisely thought, ought 
= been worshipping in the kirk with decent 
olk. 

We recommend The Scottish Probationer 
as an unaffected picture of culture and: evgvia, 
animating a hard yet picturesque life. Of 
Davidson’s poetry it would be difficult to 
speak in terms which people who knew the 
man and the country would think satisfac- 
tory. There are some to whom the mere 
names of the border-streams make all, verse 
that is musical with them dear. To quite 
unbiassed readers the poem “On the 
Cheviots” (p. 77) may be recommended. 
If Mr. Matthew Arnold had chanced to be, 
not “the shy student of the Thames,” but 
of the Tweed, he might have written some- 
thing like these lines. But Davidson was a 
sufferer from what he calls constitutional 
fatigue. He had not; he says, “the stuff 
to make a volume.” The literary gift was 
his, but he did not huckster it about the 
ways dusty and stony, and his talent did 
not win for him ten more talents in coin 
of the realm. It is buried with him, but not 
wasted. 

“T’ve been happy above ground ; 
I can ne'er be happy under, 
Out of gentle Teviot’s sound— 
Part us not, tien, far asunder. 
Lay me here where I may see 
Teviot round his meadows flowing, 
And around and over me 
Winds and clouds for ever going.” 
This confession of his happiness above 
ground makes the distinction of Davidson 
among the myriads of “feeble and restless 
youths, born to inglorious days.” The book 
is admirably edited, and is quite free from 
the lwes Boswelliana. A. Lana. 








Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
ihe Reign of Henry VIIL., preserved in the 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
and elsewhere in England. Arranged 
and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
Rolls Series. Vol. IV. Part III, 1529- 
1530. With a General Index. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


WE have already reviewed the Introduction 
to this volame, which preceded it by some 
months. But, brilliant as is that Introduc- 
tion to the interesting period comprised in 
the seven years between 1524 and 1530 in- 
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clusive, it was evident that many most 
valuable documents could only be very 
cursorily, if at all, alluded to in it. And we 
purpose to give such account as we may be 
able of some of those which are not distinctly 
alluded to by Mr. Brewer, confining our 
attention to the recently published third 
part of the volume, which contains the 
papers of 1529 and 1530 complete. 

Of course the divorce is prominent. It 
was the absorbing topic of interest at the 
English Court, and these two were above. 
all others the critical years of the suit. The 
last chance, slight as that was, of Wolsey 
being able to extricate the King from his 
difficulties was gone, and we part with the 
great Cardinal of York, not without a sigh, 
as we think that we shall find no successor 
in Church or State that can lay any claim 
to comparison with him. It is useless to 
speculate on the course which he would have 
pursued had his life been prolonged. Of 
one thing we may be quite sure, that he 
would never have condescended to play the 
iniquitous part enacted by his contemptible 
successor in the conduct of the divorce case 
at Dunstable. That degradation was re- 
served for Sir Thomas Boleyn’s chaplain, 
and is the natural sequel to the perjury 
which placed Cranmer on the throne of 
Canterbury. 

That story will have to be told in a future 
volume, and when that is published it will 
no longer be possible for either reader or 
writer to escape from the stern facts of 
history. And we shall then have all the 
world agreeing in a contemptuous condemna- 
tion of Cranmer, while one part of that 
world will be reiterating the undeniable 
truth that the Reformation must not be 
judged of by the characters of the principal 
agents concerned in it. 

It is an earlier stage of the transactions 
with which we have to do at present, and 
we shall, with few exceptions, notice only 
what is new or recently brought to light. 
The diary of Campeggio, which first ap- 
peared in Theiner’s Monumenta Vaticana, 
poured considerable light upon the few 
months that preceded the trial in the legatine 
court in the summer of 1529: Much of 
what appeared in that diary has since been 
confirmed from a somewhat unexpected 
source—viz., the archives at Venice. The 
Venetian ambassador in: England gave the 
Venetian authorities most trustworthy ac- 
counts of all the proceedings so far as they 
were public, and at the same time supplied 
them with the current opinions of the people 
as well as the conversations at Court. But 
in the present volume we have condensed 
into one the information that is derived 
from all the sources in existence. 

After the severe disappointment which the 
King and Anne Boleyn had experienced by 
the sadden prorogation of the legatine court, 
Henry of course was not in the best of tem- 
pers. Nevertheless, we should scarcely have 
expected the insolent letter of October 22, 
1520, which appears in print now for the first 
time from the Record Office. It purports to 





specially sent at his own request by the Pope, 
reminds him that as Bishop of Salisbury he 
is his own subject, and wonders that he 
should so have disobeyed the laws of the 
country as to speak of himself as a legate, 
his functions having ceased with the termi- 
nation of the cause. Campeggio’s letter is 
not in existence apparently, so it is im- 
possible to say what terms he used in de- 
scribing himself; but, though the cause had 
been really ended by the Pope’s avocation of 
it to Rome, the legate was certainly entitled 
to the King’s protection till he should have 
quitted his dominion. There can be little 
doubt that the search was made, not by 
accident, as the King represented the matter, 
but by his express orders, and that for the 
purpose of discovering the missing iove-let- 
ters of Henry to Anne Boleyn. As they were 
not found, we may suppose they found their 
way to Rome by some other channel, for there 
they are, and will remain an eternal memo- 
rial of the purity of life of the King and his 
paramour, and his singleness of purpose in 
wishing for the divorce from his lawful wife. 
There is an interesting letter from the 
Emperor to his brother Ferdinand, written 
about three months later, which shows that 
Charles had already become aware of the 
intention of the King of England to make 
his mistress his wife, with the Papal sanction 
if it was to be had, or without it if it could 
not, and that he also fully understood 
Clement’s fears of losing the obedience of 
England to the Apostolic See. 

Soon afterwards Clement issued a Bull 
forbidding people to write against the 
marriage of the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, under pain of excommunication, not- 
withstanding which the doctors of Paris had 
been induced to give a decision contrary to 
what many of them had before decreed, 
against the dispensing power of the Pope. 
The writer of the letter from Paris of April 
9 to the Emperor is very vehement in 
denouncing the bribery and cajolery which 
had been practised, not without the con- 
nivance of the French king, to procure the 
divorce. While we are on the subject of 
the proceedings in the University of Paris, 
we regret to have to chronicle two letters 
from Reginald Pole, which show—what there 
is no appearance of in Pole’s own assertions 
as contained in his works—that he was work- 
ing diligently and heartily for the King in 
May and June, 1530. It is an undeniable 
blot-on a very noble character, for the con- 
tents of the letters show that, he was not only 
collecting opinions, but that he was throwing 
himself entirely into the King’s side of the 
matter. On May 13 he says there is some 
delay, owing to the absence of some doctors, 
“chief of your grace’s parte,” who are ex- 
pected to return in five days; and on July 7 
he informs the King that the conclusion in 
his “great matter was achieved according 
to the King’s purpose on Saturday last ”’— 
i.e., July 2. We need not repeat the story 
of the trickery with which the matter was 
managed, as it may be read in Le Grand, 
Pole’s statement that the adverse party use 


_every means to “embecyll” the whole de- 


} 


be the King’s answer to Campeggio's re- 
monstrance about his luggage having been 
searched npon bix leaving the country to re- 
turn to Rome. The King, seemingly forget. | 


ful of the courtesy that was due to a legate 


termination, falls in with Le Grand’s account 
quite as much as could be expected from 
one who was at that time as thorough a 


partisan as he afterwards became a decided 





opponent of the King’s. Soon after this, 
on July 31, we come upon one of the most 
tantalising letters in the whole series. It is 
from George Boleyn to Dr. Benet, and con- 
tains twenty-two lines of cipher, to which 
no key has been discovered. It may have 
contained some allusion to the decree of the 
University of Paris, but more probably re- 
ferred to some more secret matters concern- 
ing his sister. The Emperor’s ambassador 
at Rome was kept fully informed as to what 
was taking place at Paris, and on August 4 
writes to say that he has received the names 
of the lawyers who voted against the Queen, 
but thinks their conclusion will do no harm, 
because they speak of the Pope’s want of 
power of dispensing “for a reasonable 
cause.” As the expression does not occur 
in the decree, we must suppose that Mai’s 
information was somewhat imperfect. 

We must take leave of the divorce case 
for the present, with a notice of the last 
new document in the volume which relates 
to the subject—one of the most interesting 
that have come to light of late years. It is 
the account of the Secret Consistory of Car- 
dinals held December 23. It is taken from 
‘‘The official Diary of the Consistories and 
Congregations of the Cardinals in the year 
1530, kept by Antonio San. Severino, Car- 
dinal of St. Apollinarius, Camerarius of the 
Sacred College for the year 1530.” The 
transcript was made at the command of 
King Phillip II., in the Papal Archives, and 
forms a part of the “‘ Libros de Berzosa.” 

The debate began concerning the King’s 
letter dated the 7th of the current month. 
This is a mistake in the transcript, for no 
letter was written on that day, but it evi- 
dently refers to the letter printed in Bur- 
net, vi. 41, and also in Theiner, p. 594, 
dated from Hampton Court, December 6, 
in which the King had protested against the 
cause being decided at Rome, as Clement 
was showing by his acts before all the world 
that he was wholly devoted to the Em- 
peror’s will, and that he ordains, prorogues, 
and alters things to serve the times; and in 
which, moreover, he had accused the Papal 
orator at the French Court of telling an 
impudent lie in his own and the Pope’s 
name, to the effect that Henry had no 
right on his side. It is curious that the 
words about lying are altered, in the actual 
letter as sent, into rash assertion. Nothing, 
however, was concluded on this subject at 
that time, and no votes were taken, as the 
Pope declared that the business ought to be 
discussed at length, and required more con- 
sideration than had yet been given to it. 
But, though no discussion of the letter was 
allowed, a report on the subject of the trial 
of the case for the divorce was put to the 
vote, and, finally, Breves were granted as- 
senting to the Queen’s request that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and prelates in Eng- 
land should be specially forbidden to take 
cognisance of the case, if they should be 
applied to, on the ground that it had been 
reserved for the decision of the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals. And so notorious had 
the intercourse between Henry and Anne 
Boleyn become that the Pope decreed a 
Breve to be written, forbidding the King of 
England while the lawsuit was pending to 
cohabit or to contract marriage with any 
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other woman, especially acertain Lady Anne, ° 


also forbidding the said Lady Anne and all 
women in general to contract marriage with 
the King of England. 

The Breve itself will appear in Mr. 
Brewer’s next volume, for it is dated 
January 5, 1531; and it is remarkable that 
Clement forebore at this time to allude to 
the scandalous connexion of the King with 
Anne Boleyn, and omitted the specification 
of her name in forbidding him to marry any 
other woman pendente lite. It was only in 
1532, when the matter was palpable: to all 
the world, that Clement called upon the 
King to dismiss his mistress and restore 
Catharine to her conjugal rights. 

As to the exact nature of the connexion 

between Henry and Anne in 1530, no light 
is thrown upon the subject, which remains 
to be decided according to the fancy or pre- 
judice of each reader of history. How long 
she held out against the King, or whether 
she remained constant to her original pur- 
pose till she became Queen, is of little im- 
portance. The character of so vile a person 
will not suffer much if the worst interpret- 
ation be placed upon her conduct, while if 
she remained formally chaste we shall be 
able to assign her a higher rank in the scale 
of craft and cunning. Accordingly we notice 
a document in the Appendix which refers 
to her, rather for the curious nature of its 
particulars than with any view of helping 
the reader to an estimate of the character 
of the lady. It is a warrant to Lord 
Windsor, dated May 27 an. 22—i.e. 1530— 
“to deliver the following parcels to the use 
of the lady Anne Rochforde.” In the items 
are included 
“a French saddle with a pillow of down covered 
with velvet, fringed with silk and gold, the head 
of copper and gilt, graven with antyke works; one 
footstool, covered with velvet fringed with silk 
and gold; one saddle hose of velvet, lined with 
buckram ; one harness of velvet, both fringed with 
silk and gold, with buttons pear-fashion, and 
tassels of silk and gold; one great tuft of silk and 
gold upon the crupper, with buckles and pendants 
of copper and gilt; one slophouse of leather, lined 
with cotton ; two girths of white twine; and two 
bits with two pair of gilt bosses.” 
This was for the horse she rode when 
accompanying the King from one palace to 
another. The rest of the warrant, which is 
too long to quote, provides for the furniture 
of the two mules which were intended to 
carry “‘ the said Lady Anne’s litter.” 

_ We cannot part from this interesting 
volume without noticing one other docu- 
ment, and that is a letter from Sir Thomas 
More to his wife. It is so little known, 
though it appears in Stapleton’s Vita Mori, 
that we take this opportunity of pointing it 
out to readers who may like to know what 
there is that will interest them in the book. 
It is a beautiful specimen of resignation to 
the will of God and of goodwill to men. It 
was written upon occasion of the loss by fire 
of his barns and some of his neighbours’ also. 
He exhorts her, not only to be content, but 
glad of God's visitation, and tells her to find 
out what his poor neighbours had lost, “ and 
bid them take no thought therefore, for if I 
should not leave myself a spoon there shall 
no poor neighbour of mine bear no loss by 
any chance happened in my house.” Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester and Sir Thomas More 





are surely as splendid specimens of piety 
and virtue in ecclesiastic and layman as are 
to be met with in modern history. 

Nicwotas Pocock. © 
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Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur 
Arnold. Two Volumes. (London: Tins- 
ley Brothers, 1877.) 


Tue title of this work does not adequately 
represent all that it contains, one-half of the 
first volume being devoted to the affairs of 
Russia, and part of the second volume to 
those of Turkey ; the subject-matter in each 
case is interesting as conveying the impres- 
sions of an intelligent observer, but it has no 
reference to Persia. We venture, indeed, to 
think that if the “ Caravan Journey through 
Persia’ had been compressed into a single 
volume, the work would have gained con- 
siderably in unity and finish. The topics 
handled by the author are certainly many 
and various, and when, for instance, he 
urges the necessity of a Factory Act for the 
protection of the workers in the recently: 
established cotton-mills of India, he speaks, 
as we know, avec connaissance de cause; but 
several other wide and important subjects are 
cursorily raised rather than fairly grappled 
with, and a work may, perhaps, be length- 
ened in this way without gaining value in 
proportion. Mr. Arnold has the pen of a 
réady—in fact, of a very ready—writer, but 


much playing with words, in sentences like, 
‘*In the twinkling of an eye—to say a. 


moment would be an exaggeration—their 
horses were in motion,” &c., lengthens a 
book indefinitely. And we must give our 
author the option whether in the following 
sentence he will abide by his construction or 
his geography :—‘‘ We know that Assyria 
was a country of renown 2,000 years before 
that birth occurred at Bethlehem, in the 
lower lands of those wonderful valleys of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, from which all 
Europe, except Turkey, reckons the begin- 
ning of time.” 

Mr. Arnold’s journey lay from Warsaw, 
across Kosciusko’s “ lovely plains ” (which 
in common prose are “flat sandy lands, 
equally destitate of charms and of high culti- 
vation’) to St. Petersburg, and thence vid 
Moscow and Nijni Novgorod to the Caspian. 
His strong feeling against Turkey does not 
blind him to the defects of her great enemy. 
He tells us how the absence of liberty, and 
the prohibition to discuss or to meddle with 
questions of internal politics, drive the more 
active spirits among the upper classes to 
busy themselves with the foreign pelicy of 
their country, which tends thereby to acquire 
an aggressive tone. More dangerous, per- 


‘haps, in a political system not remarkable 


for its purity, is the practice of “ rewarding 
distinguished citizens and successful traders 
who are loyal and respected, by making 
them free of all taxation”! He describes, 
too, her barbarous treatment of criminals, 
whom he saw caged promiscuously like wild 
beasts, and the oppression of her Mohammedan 
subjects, many of whom are driven to emi- 
te into Turkey. At the fair of Nijni 
ovgorod he sees the fruits of her narrow 
and exclusive commercial policy, which 


hampers the producer as well as the con- 





struggle against the American wheat- 
grower. He considers the agricultural 
wealth of the country to be exaggerated, and 
says that all along his route the soil con- 
sisted only of a white sand; but the tcherno- 
zidm, the “black country”’ of Russia, a fertile 
belt of dark alluvial soil of vast extent, lies 
mainly to the south and west of Mr. Arnold’s 
route, and much wheat is also grown to 
the eastward, in the district watered by the 
Samara. 

Philologists will, we think, be surprised 
to learn from Mr. Arnold that the language 
of the Russian Tartars is an “Arabic 
patois,” and also that the name “ Kitai- 
Gorod ” (‘* Chinese town ”’) is applied to the 
central quarter of Moscow from “ Kitai 
being Chinese for centre.” The origin of 
the name of the Kitai-Gorod is a subject of 
dispute among Russian antiquarians ; but Mr. 
Arnold should know that “ Kitai” (Cathay) 
is merely the name by which China has been 
known to her landward neighbours for cen- 
turies past, though .the name is, we believe, 
unknown in China. His suggestion that 
our word “balcony” may be derived from the 
Persian balakhana, the raised chamber on 
the top of the flat roof, is not, as he sup- 
poses, a new one. It justifies, by the way, 
our older pronunciation of the word, which 
placed the accent on the penultimate. 

We venture to demur, as a matter of 
taste, to Mr. Arnold’s analysis of the cha- 
racter and qualifications of our Minister at 
Teheran, from whom he seems to have re- 
ceived much attention; but the gist of his 
charge against Mr. Thomson lies in a too 
intimate familiarity with Persian ways and 
ideas, which, at least, is a fault on the right 
side. Like other travellers in Persia, our 
author found the credit of the British name 
everywhere well maintained by the officials 
of the Telegraph Department, and by the 
gallant missionary Mr. Bruce, whose services 
during the late famine are well known. 

Mr. Arnold describes minutely the require- 
ments of a journey in Persia, which, as 
the resting-places supply nothing but the 
most primitive shelter, depend much on the 
traveller’s tastes. Our author cannot dis- 
pense with bed and bedding a l’anglaise. The 
“ Orientalism” of Russia in this respect is 
an offence to him; accordingly, at the 
frontier of Persia ‘‘innumerable yards of 
cotton for sheets and other purposes”’ are 
bought, and under whatever difficulties, it is 
a point of honour to turn in between the 
sheets every night. They have a capital 
native servant, whose resources as a cook 
never fail; but the filth and discomfort of 
their lodging in the public chapar-khana or 
post-house is often extreme. Mrs. Arnold 
travelled in a takht-rawan—a sort of sedan- 
chair carried by mules instead of by men, 
We should imagine that to a lady the draw- 
backs of travelling in such a country must 
greatly exceed the pleasure. The journey 
was performed in mid-winter, and the cold 
on the mountain passes and exposed plains 
was intense —though when Mr. Arnold 
says that the temperature in their room at 
night hardly mounted up to “zero,” we 
conclude he means “ freezing point.” And 
we gather from the faithfal chronicle of the 
incidents of the journey that on the whole 


sumer, and to the difficulties of the | it was unpleasantly monotonous, though re- 
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* lieved by the grand and open scenery which 
is the glory of Persia, and by occasional 
points of historic interest. A modern Persian 
town has little in it worth seeing, and Mr. 
Arnold’s description of strect scenery in 
Teheran will probably serve for all. After 
riding, sometimes for miles, over wide dusty 
spaces broken by fragments of mud walls, 
the ruins of former houses, you 


“come to something that had in the uniformity 
of its width the aspect of a street; but, like all 
the other ways of Teheran, bounded by apparently 
interminable walls of mud, broken only at about 
every twenty or thirty yards by an iron-bound 
door, the single sign that this erection was the 
outer wall of habitation.” 


Seen from without, the aspect of the town 


is rendered even more insignificant by the 
vastness of the surrounding landscape. 
“Were it not for the plane-trees, one might 
overlook Teheran as one would a sleeping 
crocodile on the banks of the Nile. . . . If 
the Persians were African savages, the 
general aspect of their chief town could 
hardly be more barbarous and wretched.” 
This recals El Kaswini’s account, written 
in the thirteenth century, which describes 
the people of Teheran as living in Troglo- 
dyte fashion below the level of the plain. 
Travellers do not, however, always bring 
away quite so unfavourable an impression 
of the great cities of Persia. Teheran is 
probably to the Persian very much what 
Madrid is to the Spaniard, but even the 
Seville of Persia, the ancient and famous 
Ispahan, only recals to Mr. Arnold the view 
of a street scene in Coomassie! He ganges 
the condition of the country by the fact that 
no wheeled vehicles are seen, and, indeed, 
that many of the streets would be too narrow 
to admit them. As regards the country, the 
test is a fair one, but narrow streets are not 
necessarily incompatible with fine architec- 
ture and civilisation. Very different from 
the aspect of the modern Persian towns must 
have been that of Persepolis, whose ruins 
still crown the vast platform which raised 
it forty-five feet above the level of the plain. 
There is so little now left standing that the 
general effect is not, Mr. Arnold thinks, 
equal to that of Baalbec, Athens, or Paestum. 
He bears testimony to the wonderful insight 
shown by Mr. Fergusson in his reconstruc- 
tion of the buildings without having visited 
the spot ; and further study and examination 
might still yield results of vast importance 
both to history and to art, and richly 
reward the labours of a Layard, a Smith, 
ora Schliemann. The barren desolation of 
the plain on which these ruins stand shows 
the rapid decadence of the country even 
within comparatively recent times. Chardin, 
two hundred years ago, enlarges on the 
wealth and fertility of this district; and the 
Dutch traveller Le Bruyn describes a long 
array of towns and villages on the plain 
and surrounding mountain-slopes, the homes 
ofa numerous and thriving population. Now 
all is desert; and Mr. Arnold, in common 
with every modern traveller in Persia, tes- 
tifies to the universal appearance of ruin 
over the whole face of thecountry. Population 
and trade are declining ; even Ispahan and 
- Shiraz are mainly dependent for their inter- 
course with the outer world on the narrow 
and dangerous path across the mountains to 





Bushire. Mr. Arnold does not believe, from 
what he saw of the internal traffic of the coun- 
try, that it would support railways; but his 
route from Teheran to the sea, crossing the 
various mountain ranges at right angles, is 
naturally not the most favourable line for 
commerce. The travellers were much struck 
by the rapid descent from Shiraz, and con- 
sequent change in three hours from winter 
to a genial spring climate. A change occurs, 
too, in the population, who are here chiefly 
nomads, of an independent and unruly cha- 
racter. The nomad tribes have always been 
the most active element in the population of 
Persia, and it is they chiefly who have re- 
cruited the armies in the many wars which 
have devastated the country. In the north 
they are mainly of Turk, and in the south 
and west of Arab or Persian, descent: a 
division which recals the old traditional 
enmity of Iran and Turan, and to a certain 
extent actually represents it, for even in the 
last century, after the death of Nadir Shah, 
the contest which lasted for so many years 
lay mainly between a popular Persian 
dynasty, with its: headquarters at Ispahan 
and Shiraz, and the ancestors of the present 
Kajar family, a Turk race, who finally es- 
tablished their capital in the more congenial 
latitude of Teheran. 

We cannot discuss at any length Mr. 
Arnold’s vehement attack upon Islam and 
its founder. When an eminent states- 
man lately denounced the Turkish race 
as “anti-human,” the accusation was con- 
sidered to be rather sweeping; but Mr. 
Arnold carries the same terrible, if some- 
what indefinite, charge much farther, and 
applies it to Mohammedanism all over the 
world. We do not know how he would 
describe the various creeds which at different 
times it has supplanted, partly, of course, by 
“the sword,” but also, certainly, in part 
by the power of a higher morality — 
creeds which include the Buddhism and Fire 
Worship of Asia, and the Christianity of 
North Africa. He draws, it is true, a 
favourable contrast between the solemn, 
decorous worship of the mosque, and the 
‘‘ mean mummeries of the altars of Seville, 
or the farthing tapers and picture-kissings 
of Moscow ;” but he denies that the one is 
Islam, or the other Christianity—a proposi- 
tion which will not bear looking into as an 
argument. His charge against Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith, of ignoring the practical effects 
of Mohammedan teaching, is fair enough ; 
we sympathise, too, with his eloquent vindi- 
cation of the vastly superior fitness of Chris- 
tianity,‘as he understands it, to the needs 
and aspirations of mankind; but of other 
creeds he must admit that the merits are, at 
all events, comparative, and instances might 
be quoted where the introduction of Islam 
has led to. great moral and material improve- 
ment. We think he overstates the inherent 
incompatibility of Islam with political pro- 
gress; the votaries of an infallible creed 
can always accept a fait accompli in de- 
fiance of logic; and in saying that the 
Sultan of Turkey could, proprio motu, “add 
a new Sura to the Koran,’ Mr. Arnold con- 
veys an erroneous and quite exaggerated 
idea of his spiritual authority. He himself, 
indeed, elsewhere refutes his own view, and 
shows how limited this authority is, for he 


‘ 


asserts thot the reforms promised by the 
Sultan in 1856, not being provided for in 
the Koran, were without force, because they 
“had not the fetwa of the Sheikh-el-Islam 
and the general assent of the clergy.”” On 
the other hand, his belief that; from the 
nature of the case, such assent never could 
be given, is refuted by the fact that it has— 
with whatever intention—been fully and 
solemnly given, within the last few weeks, 
to certain Constitutional proposals. 

The last fifty pages of Mr. Arnold’s second 
volume are copied almost verbatim, and with- 
out acknowledgment, from his article on 
“Turkey” in the July number of the Con- 
temporary Review, and whole pages are taken 
in the same way from his article on “ Persia.” 
This may be fair enough, but the reader who 
has a confused recollection of “ having read 
something very like this before” may 
naturally resent it. - Courts TROTTER. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Aldyth. By Jessie Fothergill. .In Two 
Volumes. (London: Henry 8. King & 
Co., 1877.) 


She Reiyns Alone. By Beatrice Yorke. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Samuel Tins- 


ley, 1877.) 

Life out of Death. A Romance. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1877.) 

Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser. In Three Volumes. (London: 


Harst & Blackett, 1877.) 

Jelf’s Talisman. By J.B. Cowan (Haldon). 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1876.) 

THERE is much that is original and well- 


conceived in the outline of the story of 


Aldyth ; but the author has gone ont of her 
way to make the details unpleasant. Aldyth 
Sweynson is a young girl who, from a sense 
of duty, resists the temptation of accom- 
panying her betrothed, John Ferriers, to 
Australia, but stays behind, in Cumberland, 
.to manage her brother Harold’s household, 
and to take charge of her younger brothers 
and sisters. This duty she discharges for 
many years, till at last John comes back for 
her. At first all goes well; but soon the 
unstable John begins to prefer the younger 
sister, Caroline, to his older love, Aldyth, and 
eventually he elopes with his new love 
before he is “off with the old.” The story 
is told by Philip Darwin, a conceited cripple, 
who is always bringing forward his infirmi- 
ties, and who, with his elder brother, was the 
nearest neighbour of the Sweynsons. These 
two gentlemen entertain ideas of religion of 
so dubious a character that it is no wonder 
that they were looked upon with suspicion by 
society ; but their views find an unexpected 
echo in the breasts of Esther Sweynson (aged 
seventeen) and her middle-aged governess. 
Esther subsequently marries Lifton Darwin, 
and they develop their ‘ views.” together to 
their hearts’ content. It is this “religious” 
part of the book which is so disagreeable ; 
there is sneering at everyone who is merely 
a simple-minded Christian and goes to 
Church regularly ; and even Aldyth, who is of 
this humble type, is almost apologised for by 
the atheistical little prig who tells the story. 
A more repulsive description than that of a 





service on Haster Day, where the characters 
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laugh at each other over their prayer-books, 
and glory in not being able to fipd their 

we have seldom read. It should be 
mentioned that Aldyth’s. home difficulties 
are increased by Harold’s marriage with a 
pretty governess, whom -she had previously 
dismissed for teaching her sisters bad Latin. 
It was rash of the author to make that a 
test of capacity, for the Latin of the go- 
verness was no worse than that of the 
author, and it may be doubted whether the 
children were much benefited by the change, 
considering that the pretty governess was 
replaced by the middle-aged one of the views 
aforesaid. 

Again in Ske Reigns Alone there is a 
good idea of a young man about thirty, 
perfectly manly and accomplished in ail 
respects, and yet so accustomed to render 
obedience to an old tyrant of a father that, 
when he goes out shooting, he humbly takes 
an old muzzle-loader and confines, himself to 
ground game, while his father knocks about 
the pheasants with the newest breech-loader. 
But several good ideas could not make this 


'. @ good book. The characters are far too 


many, and the book itself oh! so very much 
too long. We have three pairs of lovers, 
who seem to wander about pretty much as 
they will, for the most part perfectly un- 
trammelled by chaperons. We are told 
what they did, and thought, and said, morn. 
ing, noon and night, day after day, till the 
effect is intulerably wearisome. It would be 
hopeless in the space at our disposal even to 
enumerate the principal characters, and, if 
our readers feel any curiosity on the subject, 
we must refer them to the book itself, which 
is perfectly harmless, and written in a lady- 


- like spirit. 


Life out of Death flies at very high things 
indeed—in fact, so many conversations are 
couched in such incomprehensible language 
as to raise a strong suspicion of insanity in 
all the characters. However, on turning to 
the .end, we discovered that only two of 
them were intended to be mad. The hero is 
Lord Roslyn, a voluminous poet, a successful 
dramatist, and an orator; having lived the 
wildest of lives in every part of Europe, he 
is nevertheless able, after smoking a cigar 
and conversing about his love-affairs with a 
friend, to make a speech in the House which 
overturns the Ministry, and himself steps 
into one of the vacant Cabinet seats. He is 
the idol of all. women, especially of the 
three heroines of ‘the book. He is engaged 
to the first, who finds that he does not love 
her and dies; he marries the second, who 


‘goes mad and drowns herself on their wed- 


ding-night; he marries the third, who brings 
him to a sense of his errors and makes him 
work for the good of his country. A won- 
derful man no doubt, but the author should 
have let us take him upon trust and not 
given us a specimen of his poetry: the lines 
which occupy several pages of vol. iii. do 
not inspire us with a proper respect for his 
genius. Even such as it is, the book re- 
quires revision: misprints abound, and as 
early as page 4 is a hopelessly ungram- 
matical sentence. 

Mrs. Fraser knows enough about novel- 
writing to appreciate the advantage of 
keeping her characters few, and of making 
their individualities. distinct. In Her 





Plighted Troth there are not a dozen actors 
altogether, and the story may be told in a 
few words. The Countess of Ellerton, a 
widow with two daughters, Helena and 
Clarice, is married to Mr. Meynall, a banker. 
He has a partner in the person of his nephew, 
Sir Guy Lascelles, the villain of the story. 
All the efforts of the family are bent on 
procuring a marriage between Sir Guy and 
the Lady Clarice, who has had a large 
fortune bequeathed to her absolutely by an 
old friend of her father. Clarice, how- 
ever, is in love with another cousin, 
Maurice Ferrars, an opera-singer, well known 
on the Continent as Manrico Ferrari. She 
plights her troth to him, and he sails 
to Calcutta to fulfil an engagement. On 
the voyage he is shipwrecked, and believed 
to be drowned, but of course turns up 
again in due time. Meanwhile, Clarice, to 
avoid persecution, has handed over her 
fortune to another cousin, Millicent Dash- 
wood, who marries Sir Guy under Clarice’s 
name, and Clarice herself is induced to 
assume the name of Millicent Dashwood. 
All this is quite unnecessary, except to 
confuse and harrow Maurice Ferrars on his 
return, and when at length all is cleared up, 
Clarice is in the last stage of consumption, 
and dies in his arms. It is necessary to 
note a fault in this book which is becoming 
increasingly common with novel-writers, 
and that is the perpetual introduction of 
French. Silly little French words and 
phrases are littered up and down every 
page; there is no escape from it: mother, 
daughter, banker, hero, heroine, villain, and 
the very children, are all unable to speak a 
sentence confining themselves to their native 
tongue. This is the more remarkable as 
the only French books alluded to are Paul 
de Kock’s novels, and the works of another 
writer known to the author as “ Balsac,” 
and whose opinions are dimly recognisable 
under the title of “ Balsacian theories.” 
Before adding another to her long list of 
novels, Mrs. Fraser should learn that F.R.A. 
are not the. letters which Royal Academi- 
cians place after their names, and that the 
china which she introduces to us as carpo 
de monti is more usually spelt “capo di 
monte.”’ 

Jelf’s Talisman is a book for boys and 
girls, and will no doubt interest many of 
them. It is a mistake, however, to make 
Jelf’s crucial struggle a refusal to fight a 
duel at Cambridge. Such a thing is an 
anachronism. It is true we are told that 
“at the time we are writing of,’such things 
were not uncommon,” but there is plenty of 
internal evidence to show that the book 
deals with very modern times indeed. 

F. M. ALLEYNE. © 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Currency. Considered with special Reference to 
the Fall in the Value of Silver and its Consequences 
to India. By J. Hector. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
The knowledge of monetary principles shown in 
this pamphlet makes it the more surprising that 
the author should conclude with such a suggestion 
as “to have a Government currency based upon 
land.” “A commodity,” the author says, “would 
then be valued at, say so many feet of land, or one 
foot, or the fraction of a foot.” But a currency 
evidently ought to vary in quantity with the 





number and value of the exchanges in the coun- 
try, while the number of square feet of land con- 
tained in its territory is invariable. Land, too, 
instead of: possessing the qualification which gold 
and silver both have, for monetary pur , of 
homogeneousness and uniformity in intrinsic value, 
varies almost infinitely in quality and value in 
different soils and situations. Consequently, the 
valuation of commodities at so many square feet 
of land would no more indicate their actual market 
values than if they were estimated as worth so 
many pints of wine, without reference to the de- 
scription and quality of the wine. Mr. Hector 
rematks on his own proposal :—“ But does not a 
scheme of this nature presuppose State ownership 
of the land? If so, then the time has not yet 
come for such a change.” Whether land be held 
by the State or in private ownership, the time will 
never come when its quantity and quality will 
conform to the conditions essential to make it a 
suitable basis for a currency. 

An Alphabet in Finance. By Graham McAdam. 
With Introduction by R. R. Bowker. (Samp- 
son Low.) This is a clear and in general a 
sound treatise on currency, written in support 
of “hard” as opposed to “soft” money in the 
United States, where the point and value of 
Mr. Bowker’s Introduction may probably be better 
understood and appreciated than in England. 
Mr. McAdam shows, however, too much confi- 
dence in what he calls fundamental generalisations. 
In logic, as in mechanics, no chain is stronger than 
its weakest part, and Mr. McAdam weakens his 
argument by starting with a defective link— 
namely, that the “ amount of labour essentially, at 
the bottom, constitutes value and determines 
purchasing power.” Labour is only one element 
in cost of production, and even the entire cost of 
production is only a condition indirectly affecting 
value through supply but by no means accurately 
determining it. The omission of the capitalist’s 
part in production in Ricardo’s theory of value is 
the corner-stone of modern German socialism, 
which claims the whole produce of industry for 
labour as the sole productive power. So far as 
labour is concerned, it is really quite impossible 
to compare the work of the ploughman, the navvy, 
the weaver, the watchmaker, the chemist, the 
lawyer ; and so far is competition from nicely ad- 
justing, as Ricardo sup , their remuneration 
to the quantity and quality of their exertions, that 
it was proved before a famous Parliamentary com- 
mittee that even in the same town, and in closely 
cognate branches of trade, working-men often do 
not know each others’ wages. Moreover, in most 
countries money is an imported commodity, and 
even the followers of Ricardo do not venture to 
affirm that international values depend on cost of 
production. Mr. McAdam has a good chapter on 
the “ Balance of Trade,” but he omits the element 
of freight, which plays a great part in determining 
the ratio of imports to exports. The great carry- 
ing trade of the United Kingdom is one of the 
chief causes of the exc:ss of its imports, which 
must pay for the capital and labour engaged in . 
carrying both its exports and imports. 

’ Aw Enquiry into some of the Causes of Fluctua- 
tion in Trade. By-Charles Gairdner, Manager of 
the Union Bank of Scotland. (Glasgow: Mac- 
lehose.). Mr. Gairdner traces the fluctuations in 
trade in recent years mainly to wars, loans to 
insolvent and improvident States, the too rapid 
conversion of circulating into fixed capital, and 
strikes. His observations on the three first of 
these causes are worth attention. But his lecture 
is loaded with old and questionable generalisations. 
He begins by “reminding” his audience that “all 
wages come from capital.” Whoever has the 
faintest conception of the immense amount of 
wages paid out of income, not capital, to servants 
and labourers, indoor and outdoor, in this country, 
must smile at this proposition. The t em- 


ployers of labour in the Middle Ages, such as the 
famous Earl of Warwick, were not capitalists. 
In not a few English establishments at this day 
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a hundred servants are kept. And it is mere con- 
fusion to talk of “the rate of wages” determined 
by the proportion of capital to labour seeking 
employment. There is no “rate of wages.’ 
There are different rates in different trades and 
different localities ; and the conditions determining 
the particular rate in a particular place and em- 
ployment are often in a great degree special. 


. Everyone who has used the Bonn edition of 
the Byzantine historians must have felt that, 
great as was the advance which it made on the 
previous editions, yet the able editors of. the 
various works took but. slight interest in their 
subject, and that, consequently, little trouble was 
taken to form an accurate text by the collation 
of manuscripts, or to investigate the authority 
the writers had for their statements, though the 
need of the latter process was the greater because 
many of. these works were compendious, and 
therefore were of necessity compiled from bor- 
rowed materials. Ferdinand Hirsch, in his By- 
zantinische Studien (Leipzig: Hirzel), has fur- 
nished a valuable contribution towards a more 
accurate treatment of this subject, by pointing 
out both what needs to be done, and what may 
be done, towards its elucidation. With this object 
in view, he has subjected to a close scrutiny the 
authorities for the Byzantine history of the ninth 
and the first half of the tenth centuries, and has 
discussed what parts of each work were original 
and the work of writers contemporary with the 
events, and what, on the other hand, were bor- 
rowed ; when clear evidence of borrowing exists, 
whether one writer has merely borrowed from 
another, or whether he has also added information 
from sources of his own ; the relative trustworthi- 
ness of contemporary writers; and when evidence 
of close correspondence in words is found in par- 
ticular passages of two or more authors, which of 
them has borrowed from the other. To enable 
the reader to form an opinion for himself on the 
last point, he has frequently printed the passages 
in parallel columns for purposes of comparison. 
Again, he has occasionally compared different 
manuscripts of the same work, showing in par- 
ticular in the case of Georgius Monachus that the 
work must have been recast, so as to appear in 
two different forms, one longer and one shorter. 
It will easily be understood that these questions 
involve others preliminary to them—of date, 
authorship, &c.— so that the investigation has 
been a very thorough one; and at the same time 
opportunity has been found for correcting nume- 
rous statements of modern writers on Byzantine 
history, and of elucidating the history itself, and 
especially the chronology. 


Annus Amoris. By J. W.Inchbold. (Henry 
S. King and Co.) Mr. Inchbold’s volume is a 
riddle which we are far from having solved. We 
take as certain that there is a story underlying 
the sonnets which ‘form the larger part of this 
volume, as one underlies Shakspere’s sonnets. 
Whether the riddle is equally worth reading in 
the two cases, we are not able to say; but con- 
sidering éach of these sonnets by itself, and apart 
from the others, the volume is interesting. The 
Sonnet is a form of verse which is especially 
studied just now, and Mr. Inchbold is a careful 
student. The following is a fair specimen of his 
workmanship :— . 


LOVE'S AUTUMN BUDS. 


“ Although the yellow leaves are on the tree, 
And summer’s ruins thickly strew the ground, 
And no bright flowers are in the sea-girt lea, 
And birds have almost ceased their music’s round : 
Though all along the land, across the sea, 
And o’er the sky, the stealthy grey mists creep, 
Though many months have sever’d thee from me, 
Yet still is memory too bright to weep, 
For near the autumn leaves buds long to bloom, 
And summer comes again with lengthening days, 
And Hope on earth has never built a tomb, 
But shines with brightness yet of gentle rays: 
So Love itself can never pass away, 
But has clear dawn or cloudy every day.” 





The Odes of Horace in English Verse. By W. 
E. H. Forsyth. (Longmans.) Another trans- 
lation of the Odes of Horace, and by no means 
a good one. The metres very seldom represent in 
any degree the original. ° The metre, for instance, of 
“Jam satis terris,” and that of “Quid fles, Asterie?” 
are represented by precisely the same measure. The 
translation is by no means close, of ‘which fault a 
typical instance may be found in the first line 
of the book, “O thou to ancient kings allied,” re- 
presenting “ Maecenas, atavis edite regibus.” Ideas 
are introduced which are not in the original, as— 

“If surly porters cause delay 
And hinder her, come quick away,” 
where the words in italics are entirely superfluous. 
In those instances—and they are not few—in 
which Horace rises from trivial and sportive 
beginnings to a very high flight of poetry, Mr. 
Forsyth’s diction and powers never rise corres- 
pondingly. Where there is a difficulty he never 
attempts to elucidate it; and how prosy he can 
make a really great passage of his original may 
be seen in the following specimen:— ° 
‘“‘On one side the fray 
Stood Vulcan keen, here took the field 
Juno, and he who ne'er will lay 


His bow aside, whose flowing locks 
Are laved in Castaly’s pure flood, 
Who haunts his native Lycia’s rocks, 
Of Delos fair and Patara god.” 

Rays from the Southern Cross. By Georgiana 
Peacocke. (Henry 8. King and Co.) We presume 
that Miss Peacocke has mainly written and that 
the Rev. Philip Walsh has mainly illustrated these 

oems for the sake of friends, who will be glad to 
iis them as memories of scenes under the Southern 
Cross. Looked at from this point of view, the 
book is no doubt worth publishing; but judged 
by a severe literary or artistic standard it could 
not receive a favourable verdict. One exception, 
however, must be made. It is very often found 
that those who are not good original verse writers 
are excellent translators, and we are glad to be 
able to give very high praise to Miss Peacocke’s 
translation of the Stabat Mater. 


. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Austin Dosson has a new volume in the 
press, entitled Proverbs in Porcelain, and other 
Poems. It will be published by Messrs. Henry 


. §. King and Co. 


Dr. von HoirzEenpDorFF is about to publish a 
work entitled Sketches, Social and Political, of 
English Rural Life. Some specimens of this 
work, including an interesting account of a visit 
paid by him to Hardwicke Court Reformatory 
and to the county prison at Gloucester, have ap- 
peared in the Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Mr. Sxeat’s new volume of Selections from 
Chaucer, for the Clarendon Press School Series, 
is nearly ready. It will contain the Tales of “ The 
Man of Law,” “The Pardoner,’ “The Second 
Nun,” and ‘“‘ The Canon’s Yeoman.” In the notes 
will be found several fresh explanations and re- 
marks that Mr. Skeat hopes will throw new light 
on the poet’s text. 


Pror. DowbEn is revising his Poems for’a 
second edition. 


Tue forthcoming Part of the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions will contain a print of the 


| sources of Brutus’s and Antony’s speeches over 


Caesar's dead body, lately discovered by Prof. G. 
Guizot. It will also contain condensed reprints’ 
of the late Prof. Wilson’s analysis of the double 
or long and short times of the action of Othello and 
Macbeth; of the late Mr. Halpin’sslike analysis of 
the Merchant of Venice; of Mr. Grant White’s 
proof of the odd confusion in the time of the action 
of The Merry Wives, and Shakspere’s devices to 
conceal it. ‘To the same Part Mr. Franz Thimm 
will contribute a Shakspereana for 1874-5, and 
Dr. R. Genée a collation of the first edition of 





Marlowe’s Edward II., 1594, with its fresh line, 
lately discovered by him. | 


. THE new Catalogue of the Bodleian Library is 
now complete to Riz-; and S to Siz- is bound. 
All the rest of R and Sis written out and ready 
for laying down in the Catalogue volumes. The 
officials expect to finish their task in two years, 
and hope to be before the British Museum men. 


WE are requested to state that Mr. W. A. 
Dalziel, of 9 Milner Street, N., the Honorary 
Secretary of the Early English Text Society, has 
taken the Honorary Secretaryships of the Chaucer 
and Ballad Societies, which Mr. Arthur G. Snel- 
gtove'has just resigned. Mr, Snelgrove continues 
to be Honorary Secretary of the New Shakspere 
Society. 

Tue Rev. Dr. R. Morris has selected for the 
Early English Text ‘Society the best MS. in 
London of the Yorkshire William of Nassington’s 
Mirrour of Life, englished from John of Waldby’s 
Speculum Vitae; and Mr. Sidney J. Herrtage, 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, has undertaken to 
edit it. For the same society Mr. Henry Crunie, 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, the compiler of the 
Chaucer Rhyme-Index, has promised to edit the 
fine Troy Book in the Bodleian, the Laud MS. 
595, in four-measure lines of the fourteenth 
century. 

Mr. Freperic D. Matruew, of the New Shak- 
spere Society’s Committee, has nearly ready for 
— an edition of all the English works of 

yclif still remaining in MS. Most of these are 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 


‘bridge ; a few in that of Trinity College, Dublin ; 


and one nice little volume at Lambeth. Mr. 
Matthew, who is an old Wyclif-student, will 
write a full preface to his volume, clearing Wyclif’s 
sermons and tracts for the people from some 
unjust accusations often made against them. 


Mr. Grore, the late President of University 
College, bequeathed a sum of 6,000/. for the 
endowment of the Professorship of Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic, which bequest was to be received 
by the college on the death of Mrs. Grote. That 
lady, however, desiring that the endowment 


should be made available immediately, has handed. 


over to the council of the college a cheque for 
6,0000. : a 

Tue first volume of the second edition of 
Aufrecht’s text of the Rigveda, in Roman type, 
containing Mandalas 1-6, is just out (Bonn, 
1877); the second volume, containing the re- 
maining four Mandalas, is in the press. 

PrincrpaL SHarrP, of the University of St, 
Andrews, is, announced as a candidate for the 
vacant Professorship of Poetry at’ Oxford. 


Tue publishing ‘firm of Th. Ackermann, at 


Munich, has in the press the third and last section . 


of Dr. F. von Bezold’s interesting work on the 
Rise and History of. the Husitic Movement in 
Bohemia. The two first sections, on Konig Sig- 
mund und die Reichskriege gegen die Husiten 
bis zum Ausgang des dritten Kreuzzuges (ACADEMY, 
May 8, 1875), and on Die Jahre 1423-1428, ap- 
peared in 1872 and 1875, and contain much new 
material both from Bohemian and German sources, 
being remarkable, besides, for entire freedom from 
national bias and for clearness and vivacity of 
style. 


Dr. PiscHer’s new critical edition of the 
Bengali redaction of Sacuntala has already been 
translated into German. Sakuntala, metrisch 
tibersetzt von Ludwig Fritze (Schloss-Chemnitz ; 
London: F. Wohlauer) is a faithful rendering of 
the original, in blank verse throughout, and reads 
very well. 


his intention had been, at first, to lay a translation 
of the Devanagari redaction before the public, and 
that he had already completed it, when, on be- 
coming acquainted with the Bengali redaction, he 
was so struck with its superior beauty as to re- 
consider his plan, and to prepare, with the help 
of Prof. Pischel, the present work. 


The author states in his Preface that 

















‘his professorship at Strassburg for one at Er- 
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BegsrpEs the Goethe papers referred to in our 
last, Dr. Hirzel has Jeft an important collection of 
pers relating to Zwingli, the famous Swiss re- 
ormer, and Dr. Hirzel’s countryman ; this collec- 
tion is to become, under his will, the property of 
the University Library-of Strassburg. . . 
Pror. SremnmeyEr, the editor of the Zeitschrift 
Siir deutsches Alterthum, will exchange, next Easter, 


langen, and Dr. Erich Schmidt, of Wiirzburg, 
author of Goethe, Richardson, und Rousseau, and 


- other works, has been appointed his successor. 


Prof. Scherer, the well-known critic and author 
of numerous works bearing.on the history of 
German language and literature, will also leave 
his present University of Strassburg, in the 
autumn, and go to Berlin, where he has been in- 
vited to fill a Chair of Modern German Literature, 
founded expressly for him.. ' 


Messrs. SorHEsy have just sold some rare and 
valuable old books, among which may be named 
J. Home's History of the Rebellion in 1745, 2 vols., 
1802, with about 160 curious portraits, maps, &c., 
inserted, 55/.; Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 
551.5; Boydell’s Impressions of Hogarth, 101.; 
Arte de Labacho, Triviso, 1478, the first work on 
arithmetic ever printed, 21. ; Manilit Astronomi- 
con, first edition, 97. 9s.; Viscount Kingsborough’s 
Antiquities of Mexico, 181. 58.; Biblia Sacra 
Latina, an Italian MS. on 523 leaves, of the thir- 
teenth century, 20/. 10s. ; Lucretius, first edition, 
1486, 71, 15s.; Eutropius, first edition, 1471, 
82. 15s.; Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 1677, 
10/. 14s.; Drake’s Eboracum, 1736, 91. 


Messrs. RivineTon expect to publish imme- 
diately the concluding mr aol of the Rev. J. F. 
Bright’s English History, comprising the history 
of Constitutional Monarchy from William and 
Mary to William IV., 1689-1837. 

Tue January number of the American Library 
Journal contains two important papers by Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Cutter. The Philadelphia Con- 
ference having manifested a strong feeling in 
favour of preparing printed book-titles by some 


: — agency and distributing them to the separate 


braries, Mr. Dewey presents a set of rules for 
such “Co-operative Cataloguing” which several 
librarians have submitted to the American Library 
Association. Mr. Cutter’s paper “On the Use of 
Capitals” deals in a judiciously conservative spirit 
with Mr. Fiske’s rules for their employment in 


cataloguing. Among other matter of interest, the © 


number contains the Reports of committees ap- 
pointed by the Conference to settle the new nota- 
tion for indicating sizes of books, and to consider 
a plan for continuing Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Iaterature—which, we are happy to hear, will be 
carried down to the present time. 


Tue fifth number of La Academia contains a 
chapter, “Caprichos de un Tirano,” from an un- 
published historical romance by Emilio Castelar 
entitled “El Ocaso dela Libertad.” The scene is 
laid in the reign of Tiberius. In the eighth 
number begins a series of articles on the “ Celti- 
berian Inscriptions.” The present article is by 
Sr. Velasco y Santos. The editor promises, for a 
subsequent number, a paper by Mr. A. H. Sayce, 
of Oxford, containing a sketch of the alphabet, and 
a translation of the celebrated Castellon inscrip- 
tion. The value of these articles is greatly en- 
hanced by facsimile engravings of the inscriptions 
themselves. Three of these are here given. A 
dramatic sketch, by the veteran Hartzenbusch, 
lends an additional interest to the same number. 

M. CErRaQuanp is preparing for the press the 
third series of Légendes et Récits Populaires du 
Pays Basque. This will contain the Tartaro 


Legends. It will be followed by a fourth part, , 


which will complete the series of 101 tales. 

Mr. F. Wontaver, ‘St. Paul's Buildings, 
Paternoster Row, is the London agent for. both the 
French and German editions of Nietzsche's essay 
on Richard Wagner at Bayreuth, mentioned in 


+| Manchester, on the Ist inst. 





our last number. We understand that an English 
translation is now in progress. 


Mr. Sayce has left Oxford for a visit to the 
South of Spain, and will not return to England 
for some weeks. 


THe annual meeting of the Chetham set f 
was held in the audit room, Chetham Hospital, 
The following 
volumes are, it was announced, in preparation :— 
The Visitation of Lancashire and a part of 
Cheshire, made in the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of King Henry VIIL., a.v. 15633, edited by 
William Langton, second and concluding part ; 
Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, part 8, edited from the 
MSS. of the late Rev. T. Corser, by the President 
of the Chetham Society ; Biographical Collections 
Regarding Humphrey Chetham and his Family, by 
Canon Raines; Worthington’s Diary, vol. ii., part 
2, edited by the President of the Ohetham So- 
ciety ; History of the Parish of Garstang, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fishwick ; Menutes of the Pro- 
ceedings, 1646-60, of the First (Presbyterian) Clas- 
sis in the County Palatine of Lancaster, containing 
the Parishes of Manchester, Prestwich, Oldham, 
Flixton, Eccles, Ashton-under-Lyne, &c., edited 
by J. E. Bailey, in two volumes; Correspondence 
of Nathan Walworth and Peter Seddon of Out- 
wood, and other Documents and Papers in relation 
to the building of Ringley Chapel, edited by John 
S. Fletcher; Chetham Muscellanies, vol. vi. ; &c. 


Messrs. Bickers AND Son are about to add to 
their: “ English Gentleman’s Library” new edi- 
tions of Forster's Life of Goldsmith and of Lane’s 
Arabian Nights. — 


A sEconD edition is in the press of A Day of 
my Life at Eton.. Weare assured that there is 
no reason to doubt that this little work is, as it 
purports to be, by a present Eton boy. 


Tue literature of Bulgaria has lost one of its 
best representatives and exponents in the person 
of Xenophont Iyanovich Jinsifof, who died at 
Moscow on February 27. He was born in Mace- 
donia in the year 1838, his father being a man of 
considerable culture, who had been educated at 
Athens and Vienna. The young Jinsifof spent 
some time as a schoolmaster in Macedonia, but he 


subsequently went to Russia, and took his degree. 


in the University of Moscow in 1864, In Moscow 
he spent the rest of his short life, occupying for 
some time an official position in the Lyceum of 
the Tsesarevich Nicholas. His first literary 
care sey appeared in a journal edited by 
ulgarian students at Moscow, entitled Bratsky 
Trud, or “Brotherly Work.” In 1863 he 
edited a Novo-bolgarsky Sbornik, or “New Bul- 
garian Oollection,” in which were contained, 
among other things, translations of the Russian 
poem about Igor’s Expedition and the Ozekh 
“ Queen’s-Court Manuscript.” In 1867 he published 
in the Bulgarian journal Vremya, “Time” or 
“ Age,” an essay on the relations of the Byzantine 
Emperors with Bulgaria during the réign of the 
last-but-one king of Bulgaria. And in -1870 
appeared at Brailof his poem called “The Blood- 
Stained Shirt,” in which a Bulgarian peasant- 
woman relates how the Turks put her son to death, 
and entreats her hearers to revenge his death. | 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue fiftieth supplementary number of Peter- 
mann’s Mitthetlungen is occupied with the first 
—o of a monograph on the late M. Eugéne de 

ruyssenaere’s journeys and explorations in the 
region of the White and Blue. Niles, compiled 
from his journals by Herr K. Zoeppritz. De 
Pruyssenaere was a native of Ypres in Belgium, 
born in 1826. A well-trained naturalist and 
linguist, and possessed of abundant means, he 
sought to utilise and extend his knowledge by ex- 
ploration, and from 1857 till 1865, when he died 
near Karkég on the Blue Nile, he was almost con- 
tinuously at work in exploring and collecting in 





North-Eastern Africa. Though reference is fre- 


‘quently made to his scientific work by contempo- 


rary travellers his name is but little known, since 

he never published anything during his travels, 

and after Fis decease his papers were apparently 

lost. These might have remained unknown alto- 

gether, had not Herr Zoeppritz after long search 

succeeded, in 1873, in finding his manuscripts 

in Ghent in possession of some of his rela- 

tives, to whom they had been sent from Africa, - 
but who had no idea of their value. They proved 

to contain a rich store of fresh information, not 
only on the topography, but also on the geology, 
zoology, botany, | ethnology, of all the country 
éxtending south from Khartum to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and Sobat. In this first portion De Pruys- 
senaere’s journals along the Bahr-el-Abiad to the 
Atwot country west of the Upper Nile (6° 30’ N.) 
and along the Sobat have been put into shape, 
and are given along with a full description of the 
‘Denka people, who inhabit the country on each 
side of the latter river. Herr Zoeppritz merits 
the thanks of all geographers for the pains he has 
taken in bringing to light and industriously edit- 
ing these most valuable records. 

' We have received a pamphlet entitled 4 State- 
ment of Facts, proving the Right of the Crown of 
Portugal to the Territories situated on the Western 
Coast of Africa, lying between the Fifth Degree and 
Twelve Minutes, and the Eighth Degree of South Lati- 
tude: consequently to the Territories of Molembo, 
Cabinda, and Ambriz, translated from the Portu- 
guese of Viscount de Santarem, and presented by © 
the translator to the British public. . From 1846 
onward, the sovereignty of Portugal over that por- 
tion of the West African Coast which extends be- 
tween 5° 12’ and 8° S., embracing the lands on each 
side of the estuary of the river Congo, has 
been a subject of frequent discussion between 
the British and Portuguese Governments, 
and the question came again into prominence 
owing to the action of the naval force under the 
command of Commander Hewitt in 1875, in 
attacking and punishing the Mossorongo negroes 
who had sacked and burned the British schooner 
Geraldine, in the Lower Congo, assassinating four 
of her crew. This act was held by the Portu- 
guese to be a violation of the right reserved in the 
conventions between the two countries. Portugal 
bases its rights to the territory under discussion 
on the fact of priority of discovery, of actual pos- 
session begun—though this was never completed— 
and on treaties signed with Britain previous 
to 1817 ; and the case for that country is here set 
out with great ability. Apart from its chief pur- 
pose, the historical account of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries on this coast gathered from all authorities, 
from 1471 onward, by the Viscount de Santarem, 
has a high geographical interest. 

A TELEGRAM has been. received in Paris an- 
nouncing that the Marquis de Compiégne has 
been killed in a duel at Cairo. De Gom idgne, 
who was only thirty years of age, was known 
chiefly through his important journey made with 
M. Marche in 1873-74 along the Ogowé river in 
West ‘Africa, in which he was so far successful as 
to’attain the then highest known point on the 
main branch of that river, a point which has only 
been reached again, and not surpassed, as far 
as we yet know, by the expedition of MM. 
Marche and Brazza now on foot in that region. 
An attack on his party by the Osyebo tribe com- 
pelled him to retreat, but he brought back a great 
variety of information, which he has given from 
time to time in a great number of papers contri- 
buted to the Bulletins of the Paris Geographical 
Society and other journals, and in his two volumes 
on L’ Afrique Equatoriale, published in Paris in 
1875; and for his discoveries he was made 
Laureate of the Geographical Society of Paris. 
On the formation of the Egyptian semi-official 
Geographical Society of Cairo, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Schweinfurth, in 1875, he became 
its secretary, a post which he held at the time of 
his reported death. 
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On the completion of the publication of the 
scientific results of the Austrian “‘ Novara 
dition,” the Commission. of the Royal Academy 
of Science, at Vienna, appointed to superintend 
this work, has newly issued an index of the whole 
series of volumes, and a short review of their 
labours in the form of a letter to the Emperor of 

_ Austria. This scientific voyage round the world 
was carried out, it may be remembered, between 
April 1857 and August 1859, the route chosen 
having been very nearly the same as part of that 
followed in later years ‘by the Challenger. The 
scientific commission of the Novara, besides the 
officers under command of Commodore von Wiil- 
lerstorf-Urbair, consisted of Dr. Karl Scherzer for 
ethnography, Dr. F. Hochstetter for geology, Dr. 

E, Schwarz (died 1862) and J. Jelinek for botany, 

Georg Frauenfeld (died 1873) and Johann Zelebor 
oe 1869) for zoolo 

lleny (died 1875). It was not till 1863 that it 
was decided that the scientific material should be 
worked out at Government expense; this is now 
complete in a magnificent series of twenty-two 
volumes. 


Tue lately formed Geographical Society of 
Madrid has already begun to do good work. In 
the fourth part of the Boletin of the society Sr. D. 
Claudio Montero gives the first of a series of 
essays on the Philippine Islands, to be carried on 
by a special group of the Fellows who have long 
resided in or have made a particular study of these 
islands. This one treats chiefly of the discovery 
and bibliography of the group, passing on thence 
to consider the actual condition of the islands and 
their inhabitants. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


The Nineteenth Century has achieved a famous 
launch, albeit “in this roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus” of which the Laureate sings so 
seasonably at the outset; and Mr. Gladstone 
gracefully revives the sweet savour of a great 
rival’s name, and seeks to enhance the fame of a 
good book, by the inclusion of a certain powerful 
and operative conception of Christianity in the 
same “influence of Authority in matters of 
opinion” as the established truths of other 
sciences. Politicians and divines follow suit 
with articles on their special topics. Sir John 
Lubbock considers the aes Policy of Great 
Britain, and Mr. Grant Duff findsin recent Russian 
literature justification for the wave of sympathy 
towards the Russian people just now passing over 
England. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
draws hopeful auguries for the Church of England 
from the deepening attachment of its members, 
and from the times being unusually out of joint for 
Disestablishment; Mr. Baldwin Brown shews 
under what provisions “the Pulpit” need not 
“lose its power,” and Cardinal Manning offers 
us “The True Story of the Vatican Council.” 
To the general reader, however, we recommend 
as especially pleasant reading Mr. Ralston’s article 
on “ Turkish Story-Books,” and Mr. Matthew 
Arnojd’s “Falkland.” The antecedents of the 
former writer make him at home in Turkish as 
well as in Russian folk-lore, and here he has given 
us a repast of Turkish military romance of the 
fifteenth century, of Turkish domestic poetry, 
elevated in its moral tone; of Turkish jest-books, 
such as that which records the absurdities of the 
Hodja (a teacher and preacher of the Joe Miller 
type, to whom, by the way, it is only fair to say 
that “Aunt Judy” introduced us first in 1874), 
and such tales and romances as the “ Parrot- 
Book” and “The Tales of the Forty Viziers.” 
Out of the eviderice of this varied sample of 
popular literature Mr. Ralston satisfactorily makes 
out a very fair case for the “unspeakable ” Turk, 
who is good while poor, but gets bad as soon as 
he finds himself a beggar mounted. Matthew 
Arnold's championism of Falkland, as against two 
recent depreciatory reviews, is just and excellent, 
and succeeds in presenting the man to us in his 


, and the artist Joseph | 





soul of honour, independence, and loyalty, and in 
“the indefinable charm of one, like the Master of 
Ravenswood, in the grasp-of fatality.” Seldom, 
indeed, has rehabilitation, if it were called for, 
been more fully or ably administered to a name of 
history than in this bold handling of the con- 
trasted careers of Falkland and Hampden; and 
seldom has there been more successful maintenance 
of the cause for which the former fell, as that of 
“truths assured of ultimate triumph.” Prof. Croom 
Robertson's account of “‘ How we came by our 
Knowledge ” confines itself to the uniformities of 
cognition, and aims at bringing out the co-operation 
of social influences, acting through the forms of 
thought fixed in traditional language, as a third 
factor in the process co-ordinate with the effects 
of individual experience and the determining force 
of inherited tendencies. Thus, for example, the 
child gets into the way of conceiving all events 
as depending on causes, not -only because the 
order of its own experience suggests the law of 
causation, and not only because it has inherited 
along with its nervous organism an innate ten- 
dency to think of events in this relation, but also 
because the whole stress of surrounding social 
ideas as expressed in language acts in this direc- 
tion. The essayist accuses English psychologists 
(with the exception of one or two recent ones, as 
Mr. Lewes) of neglecting this factor in the pro- 
duction of knowledge. This charge is on the 
whole just, though it might have been observed 
that in the explanation of the moral ideas of the 
individual mind weight has commonly been laid 
by analytical psychologists on the part played by 
the forms of thought and sentiment existing in 
the social medium. The relative value assigned 
to this ab exteriori factor by Mr. Robertson seems 
to be a just one. 

In the March Contemporary we note Mr. St. 
John Tyrwhitt’s wholesome article on ‘‘ The Greek 
Spirit in Modern Literature,” taking exception to 
the modern distinction, in the essays of Mr. J. A. 
Symonds and, in a less degree, Matthew Arnold, 
between Hellenism and Hebraism, as if the latter 
were absolutely identified with Christianity, and 
the former used against both. After severe stric- 
tures on Mr. Symonds, he proceeds to sketch the 
proper foundation of a bona fide “ nineteenth 
century” Hellenism, and leaves us convinced 
that much wrangling arises from multiplication 
of catchwords. Ar. Bolles Lee contributes a 
graphic and friendly sketch of Spinoza, the 
Jew and Talmudist of Amsterdam, his tenets, 
his excommunication, his poverty, and his death. 
He has thrown side-lights upon his early fondness 
for natural science, and his sometime proficiency 
in portrait-drawing. It seems possible that in 
1664 the so-called atheist, sometimes reputed 
“the father of modern Pantheism,” may have 
met Rembrandt in Amsterdam. An article on 
“Social Methods of Roman Catholicism in Eng- 
land” throws the same sort of light on the 
charities and good works systematically carried 
on among its working poor as that excellent 
book, About my Father’s Business, has done for 
Protestant communities. Mr. Freeman returns to 
his subject of “ Race and Language,” @ propos of 
Bulgaria; and Robert Buchdnan supports his 
friend, the editor, by publishing in his pages his 
mythic poem, “ Balder the Beautiful.” 

As in the above Reviews, so in the Gentleman's 
Magazine,.we have this month a poet. Mr. 
Swinburne introduces a considerable Arthurian 
poem, and sings of Tristram and Yseult and the 
“ Sailing of the Swallow,” with a grace and melody 
that whet the taste for other than fragmentary strains 
from one so _ Off the mythical sea, where 
we leave the lovers, we pass with the turn of a 
page to Mr. R. A. Proetor’s article upon as strange 
sea-marvels, the mermaids, monster cuttle-fish, and 
sea-serpents, which some regard as “myths” in a 
different sense, but which the writer weighs ac- 
cording to the forthcoming evidence. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon details a great find for his “Holy 
Sepulchre” researches in M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 





discovery of a rock-hewn sepulchre of the date of 
100 8.c. in the grotto opening from the Chapel of 
the Syrians on the west of the Rotunda; and Mr. 
Burton Baker contrasts at some | Shakspere 
and Irving’s Richard III. with that of car 
Cibber. Too many playgoers forget that “ 
with his head! So much for Buckingham!” is 
Cibber’s, and that Irving is true to Shakspere in 
‘disowning the sensational assurance after the 
dream-scene that “ Richard's himself again ! ” 


In the Fortnightly Review the specially mente | 


articles are few this month. Sir John Lub 
goes in detail into the habits of the thirty species 
of British ants which he has in confinement, and 
discusses such of their phenomena as the existence 
of slavery among them, the amount of their in- 
telligence, affection for friends, and ers of 
memory. An article in the last number of the 
Quarterly seems to have had the advantage of 
this paper; but we do not remember to have met 
before the opinion that if “ants lived lo and 
could compare their experiences, they would from 
their immense numbers, even in temperate regions, 
contend with mankind on no such very unequal- 
terms.” Mr. Grant Duff draws attention to the 
life and maxims of the Spanish Jesuit, Balthasar 
Gracian, A.D. 1584-1658, and avails himself largely 
of Schopenhauer’s translation of his “Qraculo 
Manual,” of which he has procured the original 
at Madrid. Mr. Pattison’s article on “ The 
Age of Reason,” which takes its start from 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s recent History of English 
Thought, opens with a reference to the con~ 
ditions which make a history of thought pos- 
sible. These may-be summed up in Mr. Stephen's 
hypothesis that “all the branches of human 
activity are allied developments of some few 
governing thoughts.” The extreme expression of 
this conception of history is the Hegelian notion 
of absolute law. The extreme denial of it is 
“A bderitism ” or the idea of “fortuitous concur- 
rence.” Between these extremes lie all popular 
conceptions of history. Among these’are “the 
theory of the progress of humanity and the theory 
of national extinction.” The writer proceeds to. 
trace the course of these two ideas. The doctrine 
of human decline persisted t> a late period in 
modern history, being sustained by the whole in- 
fluence of the Church. Philosophic optimism and 
the theory of human perfectibility were the con- 
scious expression of a pre-existing confidence and 
“desire to live and to enjoy.” Among the finest 
exponents of this consciousness of progress must 
be named Immanuel Kant. Mr. Pattison then 
seeks in a very interesting way to test the idea of 
progress by comparing’ our present intellectual, 
moral, and material condition with that of the 
last century. His attitude, it need hardly be said, 
is that of a qualified believer in the gain of 
progress. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Feb. 27, 1877. 
In spite of the appearance of the Légende des 
Siecles, the-great literary event of the day is Charles 
de Rémusat’s Abélard (Lévy). That charming 
writer and subtle critic, that philosopher of un- 
shackled and far-seeing mind, was known to have 


| left several dramatic attempts in manuscript, but 


no one save the privileged few who had heard them 
read had any idea of their value. A certain mis- 
trust even was felt of these amateur experiments, 
which the author ‘himself did not think worthy 
to be published. The more delightful the surprise 
caused by the appearance of Abélard. Instead of 
the slight, hurried composition, written at odd 
moments by way of recreation, which people looked 
for, they found themselves in presence of a work 
showing evidence of deep study, vigorous in con- 
ception, and executed with consummate care. 


M. de Rémusat never produced anything more ~ 


exquisitely finished; I would go further, and say 
that few works in French literature of the nine- 


teenth century deserve to be ranked above the 
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powerful and original composition before us. 
Abelard’s long career is condensed into five pic- 
tures—Philosophy, Theology, Love, Politics, and 
Death. Maitre Pierre Abelard, coming to Paris 
from Brittany, begins by driving the scholastic 
pedant, Guillaume de Champeaux, from his pulpit, 
to ina te a new, a more profound, pat more 
living doctrine, which was the first attempt at 
Kantism. But in the Middle Ages philosophy 
and dialectic are the same thing ; Abelard wishes 
to attack the loftiest metaphysical problems ; he 
revolutionises the school of Anselm of Laon, and 
subverts theology by bringing it in subjection to 
reason. But here, again, his understanding meets 
with obscurities and mysteries which discourage 
him; after so many struggles and triumphs he 
longs for a more human happiness, for softer plea- 
sures than those of the intellect—he wants to 
live and to love. He meets Heloise, and a new 
life, the life of passion, opens -before him; his 
pupils are neglected and he gives himself com- 

letely up to love. Debarred by horrible means 

om poms just when he seemed to have laid 
firm hold upon it, he turns for consolation to 
— activity. He wishes to found in the 

araclete a new town and school; but the Church 


hurls her thunderbolts at him, and his efforts to. 


withstand ‘her by exciting the passions of the 


’ people are vain. Broken down at last, he retires 


to the peaceful haven opened to him at Cluny by 
Peter the Venerable, and there, with doubt on his 
lips, dies. Rémusat has given his drama a general 
and human bearing by making Abelard a symbol 
of Man engaged in the research for truth, a sort 
of Faust who, failing to find rest and happiness 
-in thought, turns to love, and thence, deceived, to 
activa, and, checked once more by obstacles, 
finally dies without having attained his dreamed- 
of ideal; but at the same time the author 
has endued his personages with wonderful life, 
and given his drama a strongly-marked and 
very faithful local colouring. I Imow ‘no finer 
picture of the social and moral life of the twelfth 
century. Students, nobles, and priests are repre- 
sented with the utmost fidelity. We are made to 
feel what that first awakening of free human 
thought in the midst of the arid subtleties of 
scholasticism must have been, how enthusiastic 
the dream which took hold of Abelard’s and his 
disciples’ imagination. And the love of Abelard 
and of Heloise! with what charm it is repre- 
sented! The mixture of pedantry and passion, of 
transports of feeling pet ideal aspirations, are 
drawn by M. de Rémusat with a masterly hand. 
His Faust of the twelfth century deserves to be 
placed by the side of Goethe’s. It has not, to be 
sure, the same poetic beauty, but is more coniplete 
and more profound. M. de Rémusat’s son, who 
with filial piety is about to’ publish his post- 
humous works, and is just now engaged on an 
edition of the Saint Barthélemy, is the author of 
the charming preface with which Abélard opens. 
M. Renan, also, in his Origines du Christianisme 
has turned his attention to the drama of the mind 
and soul, and he, too, by the strength of his 
imagination and his magic style is able to re- 
animate the bygone ages. His fifth volume, now 
forthcoming (Lévy), is entitled La seconde généra- 
tion chrétienne: les Evangiles. The two centres from 
out of which. the Gospels sprang are painted with 
marvellous colours. On the one hand, Palestine, 
where we find at once Jews in bondage to the 
law, plunged in minute observances and narrow 
fanaticism, and Ebionites, those pious and innocent 
mystics in whom the mind of Christ lives anew ; 
on the other hand, Rome, that strange medley of 
a world where superstitions of every sort and kind 
jostle each other—with her Titus, who becomes 
captivated by the Jews and the Christians; her 
Domitian, the most hateful tyrant the world has 
ever seen; and her rigid Antonines, whom solici- 
tude for their political obligations and the welfare 
of the Empire turns into perseeutors. Every one 
of these portraits is a masterpiece, And with 
what consummate art M. Renan shows each 





Gospel in its turn to have been the outcome of 
one or other of these centres in the last thirty 
years of the first century: the Gospel of Mark, 
first written in Rome by the disciple of Peter, 
without skill, but with a rough simplicity; the 
Gospel of Matthew, written in Galilee after that 
of Mark, but with the words of Christ, faith- 
fully recorded in the memories of the primitive 
Christians of the East, added thereto: the Gospel 
‘of Luke, compiled in Rome after that of Mark, 
and arranged with a certain degree of literary 
pretension ; lastly, the Gospel of John, compiled 
at Ephesus by John’s disciples. With extreme 
delicacy M. Renan points out how much arranging 
and combination the Gospel narrations underwent, 
how much also that was legendary was inco 
rated in them, pointing out at the same time-that 
had it not been for the historical personage of 
Christ not one word contained in the Gospels 
would ever have been written. Christ’s person 
and life illumine the whole. He was the source 
of all, the creator even of all that legend ascribed 
to Him. Never has M. Renan’s talent appeared to 
greater perfection than in this volume. The pages 
on St. Matthew are of exquisite beauty. 

Among Alexander’s generals were some who 
like him inclined their heads on their left shoulders. 
M. Soury is one of those generals. Heis wonder- 
fully like M. Renan, and above all his aim is to 
resemble him. Should’ we be surprised if the 
imitation lacks some of the charm of the model ? 
Is it not something, however, to be even an Anti- 
pater ora Ptolemy? M. Soury is no ordinary man. 
He began his studies alone and without means, at 
an age when others are copcluding theirs. In 
two or three years he had finished his humanities, 
taken all his degrees, and become one of the most 
brilliant pupils of the Ecole des Chartes. All 
those who knew him then hailed in him a future 
genius, but those expectations seem hardly likely 
to be fulfilled, for M. Soury diffuses his strength 
on a thousand subjects, and wears himself out by 
high-pressure work for periodicals and daily 
papers instead of concentrating all his energies on 
one thing. He remains, notwithstanding, a writer 
of great merit, in proof of which I need no better 
evidence than is afforded by the collection of 
articles just published under the name of Etudes 
Historiques sur les Religions, les Arts, la Civilisa- 
tion de ’ Asie Antérieure et de la Gréce (Reinwald). 
With the t conscientiousness that distin- 
guishes all he does, M. Soury has retouched all 
thes¢d articles, revised and completed them, and 
made himself conversant with the science before 
collecting them in one volume. Although no 
connecting link is apparent between them, the 
analogy between the subjects of which they treat is 
sufficiently close for them to furnish, now that they 
are placed side by side, a general picture of the 
ancient civilisation of the East. Whether the 
colours in every case are correct I am not prepared 
to assert, and M. Soury is too ready to adopt 
the newest and most daring hypotheses as 
accepted truths. Neither could I vouch for the 
outlines of the sneered being all clear and true. 
Often he accumulates traits hastily which are now 
and then discordant ; but is it possible to be clear 
and definite in treating such obscure and disputed 
questions? One thing is certain, that his pictures 
are dazzling in colour, and that his style partakes 
of the glittering magic of the Oriental world, its 
morbid ‘and unhealthy hue—its mystic depths and 
religious sublimities. To these essays of M. 
Soury’s on the Religion of Israel, on Phoenicia, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Arabia, I nevertheless 
prefer a very careful, very original, and really fine 
study of his, on Luther as an expounder of the Old 
and New Testament. M.Soury has well sounded 
the character of the great Reformer, and the 
nature of his piety, and accurately defined the 
extent and limit of his knowledge. 

If M. Soury imitates the style of M. Renan and 
the mystical affectations of his disabused scep- 
ticism, in his ideas he comes very near M. Taine, 
and traces the whole development of peoples.and 





individuals to physiological causes, to climate and 
race. M. E. Zola also affects to substitute physi- 
ology for psychology, and presents his novels to us 
as so many chapters of Natural History. Now, the 
naturalist has no right to ignore any one species 
or another on account of its being ugly and loath- 
some. And very filthy and vile are the species 
introduced to us in M. Zola’s latest novel, L’ As- 
sommotr (Charpentier), which owes the en 
success it has met with to the scandal it has raised. 
I know very well that he claims to have writtena 
book on morals in action, because he paints ‘vice 
in the most hideous colours ; and a treatise on 
philology as well, because his whole novel is 
written in the argot of the veriest dregs of the 
Parisian populace. Philology is decidedly in 
fashion just now, since it is made the excuse for 
publishing improper novels! Scientific pedantry. 
takes, in the nineteenth century, the place of 
moral pedantry in the eighteenth. Then people 
talked of Ja Vertu! even M. de Sade ; to-day they 
talk of Ja Science! even M. Zola. If it were to 
come to the communists guillotining their enemies, 
you may be sure they would do it in the name of 
la Science, as in the last century the Jacobins 
—— theirs in the name of la Vertu. But, 
eaving aside philology and morals in action, let. 
us see what L’ Assommoir is worth as a work of 
art. It must be owned that ignoble as is the 
subject and revolting the style, this work displays 
unusual power, The charactersare all living men 
and:women; the life of dreams, the animal life led 
by the man at war with implacable material needs, 
the slow physical and moral deformation brought 
on by wine and idleness—all this is rendered with 
a crude realism which does not exclude delicacy. 
There is a harmony of style and colour in the 
work which betokens incredible labour and strength 
of will. The picture M. Zola gives of the Parisian 
people is overdrawn and unduly dark, but there is 
a great deal of truth in it, and one or two centuries 
hence L’ Assommoir will be valuable as an historical 
record. 

Very droll it is to notice that some democratic 
papers have long considered themselves bound to 
extol M. Zola’s praises because his philosophical 
audacity sone: to class him among the men of 
the advanced party. It is easy to see now that 
M. Zola is a pure artist, incapable of writing books 
with a tendency, and who if he has any political 
desires would welcome a good tyrant able to sub- 
due the human animal, and to guard the peace- 
able labours of novel-writing philologists. 

If, on emerging from the dens of the faubourgs, 
ou should feel a longing for fresh air, here is M. 
heuriet ready to lead you along the fragrant 

pathways of the woods of Lorraine, with its way- 
ward and fascinating Raymonde (Charpentier), or 
M. André Lemoyne, a new edition of whose 
Poésies completes has just been issued by the same 
firm. They lack the inspiration of the highest 
geniuses, nor have they the philosophical depth of 
Sully Prudhomme’s verse ; but they possess a per- 
fection of form, a purity of imagination and a 
delicacy of feeling which one is never weary of 


| admiring and enjoying. And read Theuriet’s 


verses Le Chemin des Bois (Lemerre) over again ; 
you will feel then that ideal Art likewise has its 
reality, the only reality that is universal and en- 
during. The realism that is narrow and coarse 
paints nothing but the accidents of the moment. 

_ G. Monon. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: March 5, 1877. 
In 1810 there appeared a small pamphlet of 190 
pages, entitled 4 Reply to the Calumnies of the 
“ Edi A Review” against Oxford, in which the 
leading organ of Liberalism was taken to task on 
three different counts. First of all, it had asserted 
that the study of Aristotle had prevented mathe- 
matics or physical science from finding their way 
into the University; in the second place, that even 
classical learning was at a low ebb, judging from 
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the quality of the books turned out by Oxford, 
verses being “ absurdly ” considered the test of a 
good scholar ; and, thirdly, that the ecclesiastical 
tone of the place crushed anything like freedom of 
thought or enquiry, and caused sermons at St. 
Mary’s to be put in the place of moral philosophy. 
The Edinburgh Review was pompously contro- 
verted on each of these points, and appeal was 
made to the wider curriculum of the newly-esta- 
blished examination system to prove that the 
Reviewers were wrong, and that Oxford was, 
after all, on the path of progress and reform. 
Leaving the public schools, which it had attacked 
along with the University, the Review confined its 
attention to the latter, and in the April of 1810 
replied to the Reply in language considered 
befitting both author and subject. We have 
changed a good deal since 1810, no doubt; but 
the incident is not altogether uninstructive even 
now. 

The Universities Reform Bill has been dis- 
cussed, patronised, and improved upon in the 
newspapers till the public must be sick of the 
whole matter. Once more the Colleges are on the 
tenterhooks of suspense, This session there really 
seems to be a prospect of the Bill becoming law, 
and the commission sitting upon us to do or not 
todo. But the Eastern Question has taxed our 
energies too severely to leave much more than a 
languid interest in the fortunes of the new Bill. 
Those who are satisfied with the present condition 
of things, and believe that reform is admirable 
everywhere except at home, are naturally not in- 
clined to give it very hearty support, while the 
friends of “research” have discovered that the 
education of the British Philistine is still incom- 
plete, and that a commission with the best inten- 
tions in the world will do but little for their 
favourite schemes. So both sides are in favour 
of delay: the one holding that there is nothing to 
reform, the other that a commission at the present 
time is likely to reform nothing. Probably the 
world outside will take a different view, and the 
very fact that the Colleges are rich and the Uni- 
versity poor will be considered a sufficient justi- 
fication of the Bill and guarantee that the com- 
missioners will do their work. The two new 
names that have been added to them ought to give 
unbounded satisfaction. The only wonder is that 
as yet noone has proposed to appoint them by 
competitive examination. 

The fabric rather than the contents of the Bod- 
leian Library has been occupying our attention of 
late. The work of repair has been going on 
—- and if, as some judges think, it has been 
of no benefit to the Library, at all events it has 
been good for trade. The old presses are to be 
restored, but not the gallery that ran above them, 
as the floor has been considerably raised. 

The Professoriate has gained an important ac- 
quisition. Mr. Rhys has been elected first occu- 
pant of the Keltic chair, and a worthy first 
occupant of it he is. The “ Lectures on Welsh 
Philology,” which he is in the act of bringing out, 
is a work of great value and interest. The addi- 
tions made in them to our knowledge of Keltic 
philology and Aryan culture are of high import- 
ance. Here in Oxford Mr. Capes has been giving 
a series of lectures on “ University Life in ancient 
Athens,” which is announced for almost im- 
mediate publication. The audiences they have 
attracted show how fully they have been appre- 
ciated, and the striking resemblance between 
university life in modern Oxford and university 
life in ancient Athens—with its colleges, tutors, 
proctors, boat-races, professors, and examinations 
—almost provokes a feeling of scepticism. The 
endowments at Athens, however, do not seem to 
have been so happy in results as at Alexandria, 
where some, at least, of the salaried professors 
were not obliged to give lectures. 

_ The great book of the season has been Dr. Mozley’s 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, consisting of lectures 
delivered in Oxford to students of theology. The 
ethical and social ideas underlying the earlier 





narratives of the Bible are presented in all their 
fullness and variety, and analysed with masterly 
skill. Dr. Mozley’s health is, unfortunately, still 
a cause of much anxiety to his friends, Christ 
Church, however, has been quite a centre of 
literary activity this term. Mr. Shute has just 
ublished A Discourse on Truth, and Mr. Macan 
in the press a learned theological work which 
will be of special interest to students of the 
Gospels. 
written History of France have appeared, and 
Prof. Earle has in hand a practical Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar. The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah 
according to Jewish Writers, by Dr. Neubauer and 
Mr. Driver, has also come out. The various 
Jewish commentaries on the chapter are given, 
mostly for the first time, and Dr. p 
fixed a long and erudite preface. Mr. Bywater's 
volume on Herakleitus, which I have mentioned 
on a former occasion, is on the eve of making its 
appearance, and Mr. Cheyne is preparing a Hand- 
book to the Old Testament, to bé published by Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co., which is intended for in- 
telligent readers who wish for help in the study of 
the Old Testament as aliterature. The traditional 
arrangement of books is discarded in it, and the 
development of Old Testament literature traced 


in the same manner as that of Greek or Roman | 


fe rr sta only with less detail. The apocry- 
phal writings will also be included to a certain 
extent ; and preliminary questions, such as the 
present state of Egyptian and Assyrian researches, 
will be treated briefly, while short notes will be 
added to each chapter on divergent views. Mr. 
Cheyne has also in hand an appendix to his 
volume on Jsatah, containing new matter of some 
importance on critical questions. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith’s article on “ University 
Reform,” in the February number of Macmilian’s 
Magazine, is suggestive of many thoughts. The 
moderation and common-sense displayed in it are 
very noticeable. As was to be expected, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith takes the examination system 
under his protection; but he does not ignore its 
defects or regard it as the ideally best system 
possible. But the most ferocious enemy of ex- 
aminations would probably not wish to see them 
done away with altogether—at all events, so long 
as the character of the University remains in 
any way what it is; and the real question at 
issue is, whether or not we shall drive all 
students alike through the same drill, and 
compel them to pursue “original researches” 
into the complexities of the examination-statute 
before they are permitted to receive a degree. It 
is curious that Prof. Goldwin Smith should fall 
back on the old argument that unless a man’s 
interests or ambition prompt him to work the En- 
dowment of Research would produce nothing but 
“an idle fellow ;” surely the student who has been 
provided with the means of carrying on his 
favourite work in leisure and tranquillity will be 
the last man in the world to forsake it. - It is hard 
to — that anything else except mere love of 
his subject can have induced him to pursue it in 
the midst of gainsaying and rebuke ; and to devote 
oneself to the extension of human knowledge is 
not usually the way to further either one’s interests 
or one’s ambition. The man who has gained a 
sinecure annuity by a few smart answers to 
examination questions may be interested and am- 
bitious no doubt, but the true servant of science 
can have neither interest nor ambition for any- 
thing except science herself. And science will 
have no divided service; if great discoveries are 
to be made and new laws formulated, time, energy, 
and means must all be at her disposal. Litera- 
ture, indeed, may be a republic of struggling 
journalists, but science does not want needy 
paupers, A. H. Sayceg. 








A PAPER on the geographical results of the 
recent Arctic Expedition will be read at the Royal 
Geographical Society’s meeting on March 26. 


Further volumes of Mr. Kitchin’s ably* 


usey has pre- |: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHELLEY’s “‘ VICTOR AND CAZIRE,” 


London : March 5, 1877. 


The notice of this book in the eighth volume of 
The Poetical Register was by no means unknown. 
Mr. Kirby, of Great Russell Street, has (or cer- 
tainly had) the volume in his collection of Shelley 
books, and knew that it contained the notice; 
Mr. Leicester Warren has both the book and the 
knowledge ; and I have long had both myself; but 
the knowledge has not yet helped any one of us to 
find the lost Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire. 
I should not have thought the review worth offer- 
ing to your readers by itself, and have merely 
saved it asan item for a Shelley bibliography; 
but, as your better judgment decides otherwise, I 
may as well add to the information sent to you by 


‘Mr. MacCarthy that in a catalogue of poetical 


works for 1810-1811, appended to the reviews in 
the same volume of the Régister, there are the 
two following entries :— 

“ Postnumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; 


being Poems found among the Papers of that 
noted Female. 8vo.” 


“ A Porricar Essay.on the existing State of Things.” 
Whether the second entry has any weight in 
establishing the existence of the Poetical Essay, I 
cannot pretend to decide; but,:from the- fact that 


the Margaret Nicholson volume (a quarto) is cata- - 


logued as an octavo, I should doubt whether much 
weight can be attached either to this record or to 
the description of the Victor and Cazire book. 

In The Poetical Register for 1803 (the third 
volume of the publication, issued in 1804), there 
is the following epigram, signed “ P. S.”:— 

“Whenever God, for his mysterious ends, 
Press’d by all evils, destitute of friends, 
Presents a Chatterton to human view, 
The Devil conjures up a Walpole.too!” 

As small bibliographical facts are in question, it 
may be worth while to contribute even such a 
crumb as that, in The Brighton Magazine for May, 
1822, there is a review (with extracts) of The 
Necessity of Atheism and the Declaration of 
Rights, headed thus :— 

“1, The Necessity of Atheism. 12mo. p. 13. 

2. Declaration of Rights. Yoolscap Sheet.” 
a heading which furnishes us with a note of the 
size of the pamphlet connected with Shelley’s 
expulsion from Oxford. I do not offer this fact 
as “ hitherto unknown,” because, having known 
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